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PLINY EARLE GODDARD 


Piiny Ear_e Gopparp, one of the found- 
ers of the International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics, died on July 12, 1928 
nearly fifty-nine years old. His death is a 
loss for American anthropology that will 
long be felt. His interest in anthropology 
was first fostered by personal, intimate 
contact with California Indians. It was not 
the occupation with abstract scientific 
problems that attracted him. It was rather 
the human interest in their troubles, their 
thoughts and feelings. It is not an accident 
that this undertone persisted in all his 
later scientific work. The native never 
appealed to him solely as a subject to be 
examined and dissected, but as a man or 
woman who had to be understood as 
moulded by the culture in which he lived. 

On this basis grew up his scientific 
work, broadening over wider fields, as his 
experience grew. His first, purely human 
labors with the Hupa Indians taught him 
the necessity of studying their language. 
In Benjamin Ide Wheeler he found an ap- 
preciative friend who led him on in his 
linguistic studies. With keen understanding 
for the need of accuracy he was the first 


I 





to apply experimental methods to the 
study of sound systems of American lan- 
guages. While he remained in California 
his interest was centered in the study of 
the Athapascan tribes of that state, their 
languages, customs, beliefs and traditions. 

The study of the present languages and 
cultures of these tribes led him soon beyond 
the limits of California. An understanding 
of modern conditions requires a study of 
the history of their development, in par- 
ticular a knowledge of related tribes. The 
congeners of the California tribes he had 
studied live in the far north and in the 
southwest and we find him soon extending 
his studies over these regions. 

The opportunity for this extension of 
his labors was presented by his appoint- 
ment as curator of Ethnology in the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York in 1909. For the Museum he 
investigated the Beaver Indians of north- 
western Canada and later on directed his 
attention to the Apache and Navaho of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

It was impossible for him, with his ever- 
widening interests, not to see the close 
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relation between the problems presented 
by the southwestern Athapascan tribes and 
the sedentary tribes of this region and he 
became a powerful stimulus for the deve- 
lopment of recent activities in the south- 
west. In this the co-operation with Dr. 
Elsie Clews Parsons was a most important 
element. In joint labors a systematic ethno- 
logical exploration of the Scuthwest was 
planned and is still in progress. Many of 
the results have been published in the 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, in the publications of the American 
Folklore Society and of the American 
Ethnological Society. While his own 
published contributions remained confined 
to the Athapascan tribes, many others 
are the outcome of his planning. 

We are indebted to him for the first 
gammar of the Californian Athapascan 
languages and for important collections 
of Athapascan texts from California, the 
Northwest and the Southwest which will 
always form the basis of future studies. 

The task imposed upon him by the 
administrative work of the Museum also 
bore excellent fruit. As the horizon of his 
knowledge expanded his mastery of the 
subject grew and he endeavored to do his 
share in making available to the general 
public the results of our studies. The 
highly instructive and artistic groups illus- 
trating primitive life, that tell the casual 
visitor more than large collections, were 
made under his directions and his hand- 
books of northwest coast and southwestern 





culture are models of a concise, clear re- 
presentation of primitive culture. 

The extent of scientific work conducted 
under his guidance proves that the scien- 
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tific tasks of the Museum were not neglect- | 


ed as against its educational functions. 
Much of Dr. Goddard’s influence on 
the development of anthropology was due 
to his personality. He was a man of strong 
principles; uncompromising in regard to 
fundamentals; yielding when only minor 


differences of opinion were at stake. His 7 


likes and dislikes were equally intense. 


PSTN TET 


Straightforward in his own outlook upon | 
life, he was intolerant of anything that © 


appeared as opportunism. He was _ par- 
ticulary appreciative of the enthusiasm of 
youth and hence exerted a strong influence 
over the young. He was not given to 
formal instruction by means of lectures, 
but through personal contact with his 
students of Columbia University, in work 


under his direction in the Museum, in) 


friendly companionship, he gave to them 
fully from his store of knowledge. 

For many years he was entrusted with 
the editorship of the American Anthro- 
pologest, and he served the American 
Anthropological Association, the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society and the American 
Ethnological Society in many capacities. 
We all miss him sorely, not least myself, 
to whom his personal friendship has meant 
much for many years—years of severe 
stress and years of quiet work. 


Franz Boas 
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‘ | A STUDY OF SARCEE VERB-STEMS 

1- by Fanc-KueE1 L1. 

ut 

1e | INTRODUCTORY. PHONETICS. 

ig | me iP ' 
g | The Sarcee language, spoken by the A preliminary description of the phonetics 
to ' Sarcee Indians, who are now located on a | of Sarcee is necessary’. The system is 
or | reserve near Calgary, Alberta, Canada, | rather simple. 

lis | belongs to the Athapaskan stock, one of the The short vowels are: 

e. | most widely distributed families of speech in a like a in father (only short in quantity) 
"| North America. In spite of the phonetic @ velarized and dark-timbered a 

on | levelings which obscure many of its gram- 7 open as in English it 

at | matical elements, Sarcee in its sound pattern, “ open as in English put, varying with 
ir- and especially in its morphology and voca- close o as in French eau 


f bulary, is thoroughly Athapaskan. The 
material which forms the basis of this study 





ce | was gathered in 1922 by Edward Sapir, who 
to has carefully noted down the quantity and 
” pitch of the vowels, not previously utilized 
. | in most studies of Athapaskan but essential 
nis | to the understanding of its grammar.! 

rk The Sarcee verb, like that of other dialects 
in| of the family, presents many complications. 
i | Since the purpose of this study chiefly con- 
cerns the variations of the verb-stem in the 
various aspects (the so-called tenses), no 
ith | specific analysis is made of the different 
yo-| Prefixes which are intricately interwoven 
into the verb-complex. A few paragraphs, 
“all | however, must be devoted to them in order to 
eri-| point out the relation between them and the 
can stem; for both the meaning and nature of 
~ the stem depends much upon its prefixes. 
"| In some cases, indeed, the prefix is so in- 
elf, timately attached to the stem that it is 
ant deemed convenient not to separate them, but 

ere +o take them up together and make references | 

to the pure stem if it occurs. | 

- 1 T wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. E. | 


Sapir for his constant help and numerous valuable | 
suggestions during the preparation of this paper. | 


1* 


The long vowels are: a‘, a, 7°, uw. The long 
4° maintains its open quality, the long u: 
again varies between a more open and a 
closer sound. 

The over-long vowels with glide-like re- 
articulations are results of contraction: 
ae, a, °F, u'", 

The diphthongs are: a7, a1, ut, au. 

Of the consonantal system of Sarcee, the 
stops and the affricatives may be divided 
into three classes: the intermediates, the 
aspirated surds, and the glottalized surds. 
There are no true sonant stops; the inter- 
mediates are voiceless during the closure, 
the vocal cords beginning to vibrate at the 
moment of release (unaspirated). The surds 
are strongly aspirated, more so than the 
ordinary English voiceless stops. The glotta- 
lized consonants, which include explosives, 
affricatives, and laterals, are pronounced 
with synchronous oral and glottal (or 
epiglottal) closure and with a sudden oral 


1 For a detailed study of Sarcee sounds and 
tones and their Athapaskan equivalents, see 
E. Sapir, Pitch Accent in Sarcee, an Athabaskan 
Language, in Journal de la Société des Américanistes 
de Paris, nouvelle série, t. XVII, 1925, pp.185—-205. 
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release which precedes by a perceptible | closure. We have the following table of © 
moment of time the release of the glottal | consonants: g 
Stops Spirants Nasals 
Interme- Surds Glottalized Voiced Voiceless 
diates surds 
labial b (rare) m 
alveolar d t P (2) (s) n 
guttural g k k? V:%Y. YW &, %, %, #w 
affricatives: s-series dz ts Ps Zz Ss 
c-series dj tc Pc 7 c 
laterals dl # et 1 z 
breathings: h (initially), -* (finally) 


glottal stop: " 


The division of guttural spirants into four 
sub-classes (prepalatals, y (y), z; palatals, 
y, *; postpalatals, y x; and labialized, yw, 
xw) depends upon the vowel which follows; 
y (y) and x before 7, y and x before a, y and 
% before a, and yw and xw before u. Before 
i, a, and u these sounds go back to both 
Athab. *y and *y. Before ¢, however, 
Athab. *y appears as y, while y remains and 
a appears instead of g. 


Thus: Sarcee Athab. 
yt (yt) *yé; *yt; *yé; *yt 
ya *ye, *ye 
ye *ya 
ya *ya 


Properly speaking, yi should always be 
written yi, as y (y) is here more spirantal and 
slightly less forward in place of articulation 
than y; but y in ya is identical with Eng. y. 

Tone: Three registers are found in Sarcee: 
the high tone, denoted by an acute accent 
over the vowel; the low tone, denoted by a 
grave accent over the vowel; and the middle 
tone, unmarked. Contraction of vowels of 
different pitches gives inflectional tones. 
There are three falling and three rising tones, 
denoted by a combination of symbols, a 
perpendicular stroke being used for the 
middle tone; thus we have 4, a, a, @’, a’, a’, 
o. #5 &. 

The Sarcee syllable is of particular im- 
portance in the study of the verb-stem. One 
main type of variation between the imper- 
fective and the perfective consists of a change 


from a light syllable to a heavy syllable. 
Five types of syllable may be recognized: 
(a) open syllables ending in a short vowel; 
(b) closed syllables (light) with a short vowel 
followed by a voiceless consonant or by two 


with a long vowel followed by a voiced con- 


vowel (of type a°*); (e) closed syllables with 
an over-long vowel followed by a voiceless 
consonant. 
in -° (< Ath. *-ty, *-1y, *-1y, *-41-y, -*ey, 
tery, *-éy, *-éy), in -w (< Ath. *-uyu, 


(< Ath. *-ey, *-e-y; or *a, *a-, *u, Fur + y 


which are results of contraction, play no part 
in the verb-stem. Types (b) and (c) will be 
specially studied in connection with the 
types of variation of the stem. 

The initial stop of a syllable when preceded 
by an open syllable is geminated or leng- 
thened. This gemination is entirely mechanical 
and will not be noted in our orthography. 


THE VERBAL PREFIXES. 


The prefixes we have to consider parti- 
cularly in connection with the meaning of the 
stem are those which immediately precede it. 
These are called by P. E. Goddard the 
“third modal prefixes’’ (to distinguish them | 








from the other “‘modal”’ prefixes we shall call 


voiceless consonants; (c) heavy syllables © 


sonant; (d) open syllables with an over-long | 


Historically speaking, syllables © 


*-y-yw, or *-éyw), and in -at, -@t, -w't | 


or y) belong to type (c). Types (d) and (e), | 


ese 


Sh nian ee ae ae 
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them classifiers). These have the force of 
transitivizing a verb-stem or imparting to ita 
medio-passive sense. The following examples 
will illustrate this: 

1. yis% I saw it 

yis?it I was seen 
The stem in these two examples is -’i ‘‘to see’”’ 
(perfective), yi- (variable tone) is the per- 
fective prefix, denoting that the action is 
completed in the past; -s- is the first person 
singular pronoun subject. In the first case 
the verb is active and requires no classifier 
(zero-class), while in the second case the 
verb is passive and -d- is placed as classifier 
before the stem, forming ? (d +’? >/?). 
2. namistti I am expecting him 

nayili He is expecting him 

nasidii I am expected 

namidii He is expected 
The stem in the above forms is -/s ‘‘to expect” 
(continuative), the first person form -s#f- is 
a mere phonetic development of s and /. 
na- is an adverbial prefix frequently used 
with the stem (meaning probably ‘‘arriving”’) ; 
-mi-, -yi- in the first two forms are the 
pronoun objects, the third person pronoun 
subject is regularly not expressed. In the 
formation of the passive, the addition of 
the d-classifier is not exactly analogous to 
the previous example. Instead of making 
the verb a passive correspondent of the 
transitive, in which case the two passive 
forms would be: 

*nasdli I am expected 

*nadli He is expected, 
we have a medio-passive sense of ‘‘there is an 
expectation for me, him’’. What we have 
translated as the subject is really in the 
objective form (-si, -mi-). 

Another pair of classifiers that have the 

same force as zero: d is ?:1: 


3. yidista’t He is counting them (#) 
midiyista'i I have counted them (#) 
midad*ia@i They are counted (better: there 


was a counting of them) (/) 
nihtda'*ia'i We are counted (or: there was a 
counting of us) (/) 





The stem -td7 is invariable for the imper- 
fective and the perfective. In the active 
forms, yi-, mi- are the pronominal objects; 
-di- is a “first modal” prefix, possibly mo- 
mentaneous in meaning; -s- in the third 
personal form comes from Ath. */, the 
transitive classifier; and -s- in the first 
personal form is a contraction of Ath. *c, 
the first person singular pronoun subject, 
and */ (both become -s- in Sarcee). In the 
passive forms exact analogy to the second 
set of examples is established, only obscured 
by some phonetic changes; -dd-*- is a con- 
traction of -di- and the perfective -yi- and 
-l-; in Ath. terms, *-dé- and *-yé- are con- 
tracted to Ath. *-dé- (> Sarcee -dd-), and 
*-|- disappears in Sarcee with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, thus 
*-dé + yé +1 > *-dé + L- > -dé-. 

So far as Sarcee is concerned, only these 
two pairs of classifiers are to be recognized. 
But beside the transitive zero-class verbs, 
there are a large number of intransitive and 
medio-passive verbs exhibiting no classifier, 
such as: 


4. nistas I lie down 
nitas You lie down 

cf. yidista* He will take him (2) 
naga'n It dries, is drying 
nasiga’n It has dried 


cf. ndyisga‘n He will dry it (2) 


yisPat 
yit'as 


I am flying 
You are flying 


What these zero-class verbs go back to 
cannot be determined unless more com- 
parative data can be secured. Just now we 
have to reckon with these four classes: 


I. zero-class transitive; and intransitive 
and medio-passive 


2. d-class medio-passive (rarely transi- 
tive) 

3. +class transitive (rarely intran- 
sitive) 

4. l-class medio-passive (rarely transi- 
tive) 
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In the study of the stems, their classifiers 
are given whenever possible. Classifier -d- 
is only apparent when the stem begins with 
~-, -y-, -y-, -z-, -j-, or -L-, otherwise it dis- 
appears. In these cases contraction takes 
place, giving the following results: 

+> >P5 ad+y->q- dty>e- 
d + 2- > dz-; d@+l->dl-. 

Since all affricatives as well as glottalized 
consonants are considered as single con- 
sonants (in fact some do go back to single 
consonants, as dj- also from *g-, tc- from 
*k-), the stems having such” contracted 
initials are most conveniently classified under 
these initials, but indications will be given 
as to their classifiers. The #verbs offer 
little difficulty, for 7 regularly changes to s, 
and the following initials are assimilated into 
corresponding surds (’-, m-, d-, t-, P-, g-, 
k-, k-, dz-, ts-, Ps-, dj-, tc-, Pc-, dl-, tt-, Pl- are 
not affected) : 

t+y->s%-, $+ y-> 0c; 

t+j->c-, #4+bL>#-. 
The J-verbs result only in the over-lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel, the initial of the 
stem not being affected ; / itself is lost. Thus, 
i-tdat “‘he eats berries” < *é-l-dét. 

Immediately before these classifiers come 
the pronominal subjects. We have -s- 
(< Ath. *-c-) for the first person singular; 
Ath. *-n- of the second person disappears 
entirely, imparting a high tone to the prece- 
ding syllable (in certain forms m1-, of variable 
tone, is used); the third person subject is 
never expressed, so the difference between 
the second person and the third person is 
often reduced to a merely tonal one, thus: 


#+2->s°-; 


nista® I lie down 
nitas You lie down! 
nita’ He lies down 


For the first person plural we have -d:-; the 
second person has -as-; and for the third 
person plural is used gi-, which is placed 
before the aspective prefixes (first and 


1 Some such phonetic process as the following 
must have taken place: *né-n-té* > *ni-té > nita‘. 








second modal, in Goddard’s terminology)!.| 
Another prefix, Psi-, occupying the same 


position as the third person plural g7-, is used” 
for the indefinite person (frequently trans-) 
lated as they or some one, and also used 
instead of the passive construction, like 
German man, or French on). Thus: 


disa-da-l We started off ' 
disasda'l You started off 4 
gidisdé'l They started off i 
Psidisda'l People started off | 


The aspective prefixes precede the pro 
nominal elements. By means of them and 
also by means of the variations of the stem, 
if it is capable of variation, the verb is to be 
conceived as inceptive, momentaneous, per: 
fective, continuative, or iterative. We have 
the following important elements: 


B 
& 


di-, inceptive: 


didat They will fly, start flying 
dist d& I shall fly 
disa-da'l We started off 


mi-, completive: 


inisras I shall kick somebody 
inisra’z I kicked it 

nisi I shall give (a long object) 
yiPsinita’ They gave it, it was given 


nmi-, terminative: 


nista‘ I lie down 
nisisdd I have sat down 
nanisa‘ I shall put the round object dow 


yi-, perfective: 


yist I saw it 
yttan It lay (a long object) 
yista? I have slept, have lain 


yi-, continuative (also used in delayed 
future forms): 


yisPas I am flying 
yidit They are flying 
iyis? uhi I shall shoot him (later on) 


' For detailed analysis of the positions whit 
these various prefixes occupy, see P. E. Goddart 
Athapascan (Hupa), an Illustrative Sketch, 
Handbook of American Indian Languages, edité 
by F. Boas. 


aes 


si-, perfec 
disa-da'l 
stta 

sisti 
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si-, perfective (durative) : 

disa-da'l We have started off 

stta It is lying (a long object) 

ststi I am sleeping, cf. yistd@ ‘“‘I have 
slept” 


Beside these, there are several others, and 
also many adverbial prefixes occupying the 
first and second positions in the verb- 
complex. These prefixes, although they 
modify the meaning of the verb more or less 
and in some cases are an indispensable part 
of the verb, cannot be given special con- 
sideration here, as we are limited by the 
purpose of this paper. Prefix nd- (second 
position), however, requires special mention, 
because it is constantly used with iterative 
stems. Together with this nd- is an inserted 
d-classifier which frequently, though not 
persistently!, appears before the stem or 
another classifier. The contraction of this 
d- with the initial of the stem takes the same 
form as the medio-passive d-. Before the 
i-classifier it contracts with it to form L-, 
which in turn disappears with lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. 


THE VERB-STEM. 


The monosyllabic nature of the Athabaskan 
stem is well-known, but one of the most 
significant peculiarities of the verb-stem is 
probably its denominative nature. By 
internal evidence alone, without resorting 
to comparative study, there may be found a 
number of stems derived from nouns by 
means of certain prefixes, many adopting 
the transitive classifier. Here are a few 
examples: 


1) Cf. the following stems: 


Imperfective Iterative 
-20 (d-) ai to think 
but -z?(d-) -ji"7 to become 
-lés -dluc to sew 
-(t) Pus -(l) Pate to shoot 
but -/é -latc to invite. 
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sddinisk? dé You will stick fat on to me (2); 
cf. -kd* ‘“‘fat’’ 
tanik?a'z) You paint it red (zero) ; cf. di-*h?dz° 
“red, it is red’’, dinisk’d-z ‘‘I am 
red’? 

gwadisk@ You will spread out cloth, fabric 
(4), cf. dik@ “‘broad, flat and 
wide”’ 

dinisk’us It is light blue (2); cf. nakis 
“cloud” 

nili-z You will urinate (zero); cf. /i-z 
““arine’”’ 

yidza‘ He will put gum on it (zero); cf. 
dza‘ “‘pine-gum”’ 

nanissu’ You dampen it (#), cf. guzu 
“dampness” 

niPtu'l It is long, tall (zero); cf. Pit 
“rope”, siPiila? “my rope” 

guna He talks (zero); cf. gundahi? ‘‘a 
talk, a speech” 

nasku‘i I shall vomit (zero); cf. sikwya? 


“my vomit’ 


More common, however, are stems of a 
descriptive or adjectival nature. They 
usually show no variation for the different 
aspects: 


di*guic It is very white (used of cloth, 
paper, etc.) (/) 
dikdt It is rough and hard (zero) 


It is marked white in an odd 
way (1) 


Poadi'th?d'l 


tayish’is It is hot (#) 
tayinisk?is You are hot (#) 
di-*h?t7 It is lightened up, translucent, 
has a watery color (2) 
dissul3 It is woolly (2), cf. preceding note 
dinissul I am woolly (#) 


1 The middle-toned -k’a:z seems to be secon- 
darily developed from the high-toned stem, due to 
the high-pitched ¢d- prefix which tends to suppress 
the tone of the stem to a lower register. 

2 dini- is a prefix probably denoting the idea of 
“having the appearence of’’. In many cases di- 
alone seems to have the same force. In the third 
person form the nasal is dropped (*dé-n- > *dt- 
> di-), cf. di-th?d-z, but dinisk’d:z; so forms with 
di- and dini- cannot be distinguished in the third 
person forms. 

3 The original initial of the stem is z-, unvoiced 
because of the preceding s(< *#). All stems 
beginning with a spirant are voiced (-z-, -j-, -y-, 
-y-, -y-, -yw-, -l-) unless preceded by a voiceless 
spirant. 
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di*tsa-t It is orange-yellow (/) 

di**ts%: It is yellow (1), cf. preceding note 
dinisistt I am yellow (/) 

maditk>wak? There is a choking noise (/) 

madi:tdu- There is a low, deep, hollow 


noise (/) 
There is a noise of flint against 
steel, gun going off, etc. (/) 


madi ttsiPt 


It is of interest to note here that these 
verbs may be treated as nouns or adjectives 
just as well as verbs. The distinction of 
substantives and adjectives and of verbs, so 
sharp in the Indo-European languages, 
cannot be maintained with success. Accord- 
ing to the syntax of this language they can 
be better classified as verbs. -This fact, 
together with the number of denominative 
stems illustrated above, leads to the query 
whether or not the Athapaskan verbs as a 
whole are of denominative origin. It would 
seem probably premature to answer in the 
affirmative, but in many cases it is manifest 
that the verbal force as such exists rather in 
the prefixes than in the stems. 

Verbs of handling different kinds of 
objects, as is characteristic of Athapaskan, 
vary according to the objects handled. The 
stem specifies whether the object handled 
is stone-like, fabric-like, rope-like, stick-like, 
or animate, etc. This descriptive reference 
of the stem to the object again seems to 
point to a denominative origin of the stem 
itself. 


1 The question of the denominative origin of 
the Athapaskan verb stem raised by Dr. Li is a 
large and intricate one which can hardly be dis- 
cussed on the basis of the Sarcee evidence alone. 
Suffice it to say that several lines of evidence 
gathered from a comparative study of the Atha- 
paskan dialects lead to this conclusion. It is even 
possible to show that some at least of the ‘‘verbs 
of handling different kinds of objects’ are based 
on noun stems, though in most dialectic instances 
it is no longer possible to show this conclusively. 
Thus, Navaho -f-djo? ‘“‘to handle wool, hay, or 
other bundled up mass,’’ which is treated exactly 
like, e.g. -?a°* ‘‘to handle a solid object”’ or -#-tsd's 
“to handle a fabric,” is almost certainly based 
on djot “ball.” E. Sapir. 





TYPES OF VARIATION OF THE STEM. 


In accordance with the aspective prefixes, 
the stem in many cases varies also. Four 
main stems may be recognized.! 


1. Imperfective: 
di-, 


ni-. 


durative perfective prefix, is used?: 


nisti< 

yiPsinita They gave it, it was given (zero) | 

sitd A long object lies, is lying (zero) 

nanara® You are going to put a round 
object down (zero) 

Nan@a You have put it down (zero) 

s@d A round object lies (zero) 

sPa You are lying (zero) 


2. Perfective: ni-, si-, or yi- may be used 


with this form of the stem. For the per- | 


fective of the resultative (see under 1) y7- is | 
regularly used: 


yitan 
yPan 


A long object was lying (zero) 
A round object was lying (zero) | 


3. Continuative: the only prefix is yi-, and | 
in some cases there is no aspective: , 


nasi I shall look at it 
nasi I am looking at it 

inis’ds I shall kick it 
mis?das I am kicking it 


1 These “‘aspects’’ or ‘‘tense-modes,” charac- | 
terized both by “‘aspective prefixes” and by stem | 
variations, are found in all Athapaskan dialects. | 
For Hupa, e.g., cf. P. E. Goddard, The Morphology | 
of the Hupa Language, UCPAE III, pp. 95—97, | 
286—297. Analogous Tlingit data will be found in” 


F. Boas, Grammatical Notes on the Language of | 


the Tlingit Indians, UPPA 8: 35—41. — E. Sapir. k 


2 I shall temporarily call this class of verbs” 


“perfective presents”. They have in the present” 
usually the same form as the perfective of the 
“active verbs’’. 
3 Assimilation takes place between the vowels} 
z and a separated ty a glottal stop. The first | 
person form ndanis’a‘ gives the original vowel in the| 
second syllable. 


& 
Be 
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sometimes used without | 
any aspective prefix, sometimes used with © 
For the resultatives derived from / 
verbs of handling different objects, si-, the | 


I shall give a long object (zero) : 
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4. Iterative: Prefix nd- is required. In 
some cases the repetitive act may again 
be conceived as a perfective one. In that 
case one of the perfective prefixes, generally 
yi-, has to be inserted. The stem itself 
shows some variation: 


Pasda‘ I shall clean it (#) 

kandcdic I clean it several times (#) 
Randyicdite I did clean it several times (7) 
idichwic I am whistling, I shall whistle (7) 
na‘dichwuc I shall whistle several times (?) 


nadichwuct I did whistle several times (1) 

Besides these four main stems, we may 
recognize a fifth, the delayed future. This 
is formed regularly by the addition of a 
middle-toned suffix -i to the imperfective or 
the continuative, rarely to the perfective 
stem. It requires the aspective prefix yi- 
in most cases: 


Rayisdahi TI shall clean it later on (t) 
(from imperf. -dd‘) 

nayi*y iti It will melt later on (i) 
(from contin. -yit) 

disPla?i I shall run later on 


(from perfective -?iq) 

As observed above, the stem varies 
according to these different aspects. It 
would therefore be of interest to find out in 
what manner these variations take place. 
At this point former writers on Athapaskan 
offer little assistance, for the pitch and 
length of the vowel, which have not been 
consistently studied before, play such an 
important part that a close observation of 
the vocalic (both tonal and quantitative) and 
consonantal changes in the stem not only 
clarify many points of the Sarcee grammar 
but also throw much light on the Athapaskan 
system as a whole. The variations between 


the imperfective and the perfective fall into | 


several distinct types. The continuative and 
the iterative will be studied separately, as 
they present more or less uniform types of 
formation. 


1 s- is assimilated to c- when followed by a 
syllable which contains c, 7, dj, tc, or ?c; z, dz, ts, 
and #?s make the parallel assimilation to /, dj, éc, 
and ?c. 








TYPES OF VARIATION BETWEEN THE 
IMPERFECTIVE AND THE PERFECTIVE. 


A. Invariable: In this class not only do the 
vowel and final consonant not change but 
also the pitch and quantity of the stem vowel 
remain thesame. The stem may consist of an 
open or closed syllable, sometimes of a 
heavy syllable corresponding in form to the 
perfective of type C (see below). In some 
cases the stem used is of continuative or of 
iterative origin, while the simple imper- 
fective or the perfective does not occur in 
Sarcee. 


a to have extension, to lie (a long object) 
(zero) (1) 
to be pointed like a top (zero) 


-las 


-git’s to rinse with water (zero) 

al to rest (zero), to appease (1) 
-ga'n to be dry (zero), to dry (#) 
~dt-a°? to limp along (zero) (continuative) 
~dic-a°% (iterative) 


B. Tonal variation: The vowel and the 
final consonant remain the same. The most 
common types (imperf.: perf.) are (1) high: 
low; (2) high: middle; (3) low: high. Only 
a few forms show (4) middle: low, and low: 
middle. 

(1) -@:~@” 
-g@ (d-); -ga(d-) 
-k?ds:-k?as 


to command (t) 

to walk (one animal) (/) 

to throw a stone, a potato, 
etc., not big object (z) 

-tcW(d-):-icw(d-) to seize (t), to hold (7) 


1) The suffix -a* is a diminutive suffix, ci-: 


-tsi?'t-a® to be small (zero) 

-duvt-a"* to be light in weight (zero) 
-2al-a°% to sprinkle (t) 

-Psin-a’® to be very lean (zero) 


2 A low-toned vowel in open syllable is regularly 
followed in Athabaskan by a glottal stop. The 
addition of the glottal stop in the perfective, 
therefore, is but the result of tonal alternation. 
Final -? in Sarcee, however, has another source. 
It goes back to final -d, and may appear after 
the low-toned as well as the high-toned stem; 
cf. -ga@(d-) ‘‘to walk’’; -tci?(d-) ‘‘to seize’. This 
final -d reappears when supported by a suffixed 
vowel, as -tctidi ‘‘to seize later on’’ (delayed-future), 


| -gadi ‘“‘one who walks’. 
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to 
to 
to 


-kds : -ka' 
-20(d-), -21?(d-) 
-dzust:-dzust 


(2) stick fat on (t) 
become, to act (zero) 


trap (t) 


-yi(n-):-yi(n-) to melt, intr. (1), tr. (2) 

-ya:-ya to go, singular only (zero) 
(3) -da:-dd to sit (zero) 

PU :-PU) to suck (2) 

-2i*: -24 to call 

-tsa‘: -isé to die (zero) 
(4) -ka?(d-); -ka?(d-) to war-whoop (zero) 

-tsi*]: -tsi°l to get wet, to soak (t) 


C. Light syllable: Heavy syllable. This 
type, which consists of a change of a short 
vowel ending in a voiceless spirant (the 
imperfective) to a long vowel ending in a 
voiced spirant (the perfective), may again be 
divided into two main divisions: (1) the two 
stems have the same pitch; (2) variation of 
syllables together with pitch. 


(1) One-toned. 








I. -s:-z 
-dus :-du'z to crawl (zero) 
-lus :-luz to sew (2) 
-Ris:-k?ivz to jump, to flip away with 
fingers (/) 
-yis:-yi'z to break a stick, a board, etc., to 
bend (zero) 
II. -c:-4 
-hwic:-hwij to whistle with the mouth (?) 
Ill. -*:-7! 
-na‘:-na"} to talk, to make a speech (zero) 
-ld<: -lé"] to invite (zero) 
-Psa‘:-Pca’) to embroider with beads (zero) 
IV. -¢:-l 
-cut:-cu'l to blow air, to snore (t) 
~at:-a'l to chew (zero) 


-Psil:-Psi'l 


1-1, -U 


1 This type probably belongs here, although I am not sure of its origin. Final -j of this type does | 


to shrivel with heat (zero), to 
scorch (t) 


not appear in Navaho, leaviag only a long vowel, 


Sarcee 
24: -ja"7 
-Psa*:-P ca") 
-dzd‘:-dja*j 
-ni®: -ni"] 


to trim, to peel off 

to embroider 

to handle grain-like object 
to do with one’s hand 





Although this does not correspond exactly © 
in form to the previous cases, they are | 


historically of the same type (see under 
syllabic types, p. 4). The final breathing goes 
back to Athabaskan *-z, *-x, or *-xw, and 
final -1 to Athabaskan *-y or *-y, final -u 
to Athabaskan *-yw. 


perfectly analogous to the previous types 
-S:-2, -c:-7, -t:-l, etc. A few cases of phonetic 


assimilation which the vowel suffers from | 


These consonantal | 
alternations, -¢:-y, -x:-y, -xw: -yw, are) 


scene sree 


the influence of the following spirant should | 


be noticed (cf. syllabic types, p. 4). 


gu: -gui to slide, to fall, referring to water, 
dirt, etc., in sack (zero), to pour, | 
to spill (2) 

-dlus: -dlu: to laugh 

-2i°: -2i° to shoot arrows (?) 

pas: -ya'i to throw a long pointed object 


(zero) 


(2) Tonal and syllabic alternation. The 
most common tonalalternations are (a) high: 
low, (b) low: high; a few cases show, 
(c) high: middle, rarely middle: high, 
middle: low, and low: middle. 


(a) High: low. 


I. -s:-z 
as :-a"z to look (zero) 
-gds :-ga'z to bite (zero) 
II. -‘:-7 
-dd‘: -da’j to dance (zero) 
-nis:-ni7 to do with the hand (zero) 
-d2za‘: -dja'j to handle grain-like objects (zero) 
III. -#:-/ 
-nil: -ni'l to throw several small objects, 
beads, etc. (zero) 
-yit:-yi'l to be crazy, out of one’s mind 


(zero) 


ef. Fr. B. Haile, A Manual of Navaho Grammar. 


Navaho 
-Jé:-7e" to split 
-Pca:-ca’ to design 
-dja:-dja: to handle grain-like object 
“ni: ni" to squeeze 


IV. -*: 
~g* : at 
-ta*:-tt 
PU: -PU 
-Psad*:-Psa'i 
V. -:-” 
The final 
disappears tl 
tion, but it re 
a suffixed vo 
-Pini ‘“‘one wl 
-zdni “‘one v 
~4(n-):in 
-Pi(n-):-Pi-n 
-Pcu(n-) :-P cn 
-yi(n-): yin 
(b) Low: 
I. -s:-z 
~as ¢ az 


-tas :-ta'z 


II. -‘:-7 

(no available « 
III. -2:-l 
-dat: -dé'l 

-tat: -ta'1 

IV. -‘:-2, -u 
-d2za‘:-dza't 
“yi: pat 


V. -:-n (cf. 


No examp 
This lack of e: 
al. The as: 
middle tone) 
(cf. the imp 
C3. 6, @ 
E (see p. 12), 
of the secon 
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IV. -°:-4, -« (cf. C, 1, v). 

2b PG to fool (zero) 

ta: -ti to run (#) 

PU: -PU to shoot (#) 

-Psd':-Psa'i to lick (t) 
V. -:-” 


The final -n of a light syllable regularly 
disappears through the process of nasaliza- 
tion, but it reappears whenever supported by 
a suffixed vowel, e. g.-?% ‘to do, to act”, but 
-Pini “one who does” ; -zé “‘to be angry’’, but 
-zdni “one who is angry’’. 
4(n-):i'n to look (2) 
-Pi(n-):-Pi-n to act, to do (#) 
-Pct(n-) :-Pcti'n to be forbidden, to be tabooed (/) 
-yi(n-): yin to sing a song (1) 

(6) Low: high 


I. -s:-z 

as: G2 to walk, referring to several 
animals (t) 

-tas :-ta'z to lie down, to sleep, plural only 
() 

II. -‘:-7 

(no available example) 

III. -2:-l 

-dat: -da'l to go, plural only (zero) 

-tat: -té'1 to put one’s foot down quickly (/) 


IV. -*:-4, -u (cf. C, 1, v). 
-d2a‘:-dza't 
-yis: -yar 


to put gum on (zero) 
to get breath (/) 


V. -:-n (cf. C, 2, a, v). 


No example can be found for this type. 
This lack ofexample is probably not accident- 
al. The association of high tone (rarely 
middle tone) with the disappearence of -n 
(cf. the imperfective of types C, 2, a, v; 
C, 2, c, v), the high-toned perfective of type 
E (see p. 12), and the characteristic high tone 
of the second person singular subject (see 
p.6), and together with this incompatibility of 
low tone and the loss of final -n, seems to 
point to one of the factors responsible for 
the high tone in Sarcee and probably in 
Athabaskan in general. Further examples of 
high-toned stems with the loss of final -n may 
not be out of place: 





~yd(n-):-yd(n-) 
-yi(n-):-yi(n-) 


to kill several (zero) 

to melt, tr. (2), intr. (/) 
-dd(n-):-dd(n-) to drink (zero) 
-td(n-):-td(n-) to be thick (zero) 
-k°d(n-):-k?d(n-) to burn, tr. (2) 


(c) High: middle; middle: high; low: 
middle 


I. -s:-z 
-hds :-k?q'z to feel stiff, to straighten one- 
self out (i) 
Il. 
(no available example) 
III. -#:-l 
ut: ul to swim, to bathe (zero) 
-ywut:-yww'l to swell up (1) 
IV. -‘:-4, -# 
-tsd‘: -tst° to light (#) 
-tsd‘: -tsi* to brace with a bar, to point with 
a stick (zero) 
-2Us: -20" to scrape off (zero) 
Vi. -:-n 
-di(n-):-di‘n to be hot (weather) (zero) 


D. Many verbs form their perfective by a 
suffix -t (< *-d). In two cases the low- 
toned stem ending in a breathing loses the -t 
in the perfective, but it reappears when a 
vowel is suffixed to it. Some verbs which 
belong to the previous types already dis- 
cussed may form a secondary perfective 
in -t. 


~ts:- ist to confess, to admit (J) 


td‘: -tdt to test, to try (zero) 
-nis: -ni*(t) to know, to be aware (zero); 
-niht one who feels 
-nitt one who has felt 
-ya‘:-ya‘(t) ...to singe (zero); -yati one who has 
singed 
d — (Type B 1) 
I”) -djit to get rotten, putrid (#) 
<5 J wu'y (Type C, 1, II) 
wie) -wict to whistle (2) 
,) -20? (Type B, 2) 
a to think zero) 


Some show a tonal alternation besides the 
addition of -t. They are stems ending in a 
glottal closure which goes back chiefly to -d. 
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E. Quite a number of stems form their 
perfective by means of the suffix -n, some 
with and some without tonal alternation, 
but the perfective is always high-toned. 
This -m in every case disappears except when 
it is preserved by the presence of a suffixed 
vowel. In case the stem vowel is a (Ath. *e), 
the process of nasalization which must have 
preceded the entire loss of the nasal, umlauts 
the vowel to 7. 


to grow up (zero), to raise (t) 
to feather (an arrow) (t) 


-ya:-ya(n-)* 
PG:-P4(n-) 


-ya:-yi(n-) to kill (one living thing) (2) 
-a°:-a(n-) to handle one round object (zero) 
-ta‘:-ti(n-) to handle a living being (2) 
-ka‘:-ki(n-) to travel in a canoe, to go to trade 


(zero) 
-ma-:mi(n-)? to pick (berries) (zero) 

F. The only archaic vocalic alternation 
which plays a part in the formation of the 
stem is a:@ (Ath. *e:*a). Unlike the other 
alternations (-'d‘:~a-1, -ta‘:-ti-, -Psda‘:-Psa‘i, 
-Pa‘:-P1°, etc.) which can be traced to phonetic 
causes, the reason for this change is not 
clear. Some stems may show a mere vocalic 
alternation; others may take a suffix -m for 
the perfective. 


-na:-nd to move camp (zero) 
-Pla:-Pid(-Pia) to yun (I) 

-24:-24(n-) to chase (#) (Type E) 
-2d:-26(n-) to dress a skin (?) (Type E) 


-ld*: -la? (g-) to do, to make (zero) (a sub-type 
of C, 2, a, (IV) 

to handle a long object (zero) 

to defecate (zero) (Type C, 1) 


to hear (zero) 


-ti*:-ta(n-) 
-tsi*: -tsa°n 
-Psi*:-Psd(n-) 


1 These two forms go back to Ath. *-yé:-*ydn, 
which would give in Sarcee -yd:-*ya(n-) ; y- in the 
perfective is due to analogy. Historically they 
belong to the next type. 

2 Ath. *e (Sarcee a) sometimes gives q after 
m-, cf. Nav. -be:-bi ‘‘to gather fruit’, A similar 
case is found in -md:-mi- “to swim’’ (zero) (type 
C...3,-¥). 








disappeared, umlauting Ath. *¢ to 7, cf. Nav. | 


-tj:-tq “to handle a long object’, -tcj:-tcq “‘to 
defecate’. 
some peculiarity of treatment. 
does not appear, and in its place there is a 
breathing which represents probably a spi- 


rant (*-x or *-x) originally following the | 


The relative forms also manifest | 
The nasal | 


NT TOTP: 


nasal, cf. Nav. -tz}:‘:-tx@ (these two forms 


are given by Dr. Sapir). 


G. Anomalous: The following verb-stems | 
form their perfectives in some way that is | 


different from any of the given types above. © 


1. Some, in addition to certain consonantal | 
changes, take a reduced vowel which appears | 


in Sarcee as 2, or u if preceded by a consonant 
of labio-guttural origin.! 


nas: -nik? to swallow (t) 

-g@ (d-):-gut to poke (zero) 

-tsa‘: -tsit to call for help (#) 

-pas :-yiz* to run (J) 

-gds :-gi"z to pierce with a stick (t) 


2. Some stems in -s, or -z, have -ts in 
their perfectives.? 
-na'z:-nats to speak hoarsely (1) 
~mi*z:-mits to make a fishnet (zero) 
~ds:-ats (besides -’a:z) to kick (zero) (#) 


3. There are, further, some quite isolated | 


forms: 

-Pas:-Pa(-d) to become dry, ripe (zero), to 
bake (#) 

to try hard (zero) 

to taste (zero) 


-ti(t-) sti 
lis :-li 


1 In syllables originally with labialized guttural 


initials (gw, kw, k?w, yw, xw), labialization is lost 


in full syllable, but colors the reduced vowel étou, | 


hence *-gwé-d:-*gwéd, Sarcee -gd?(d-) : -gut. 


* The reduced vowel is lengthened in Sarcee to | 


zt before voiced spirants. 


3 Perfectives in -ts seem to be a regular form- | 


ation in Hupa. 


the same for: 
in stems end 
-lis from -lés 
-d%s from -du 


-cut from -cut 


-dik* from -dl 
at from -at, 
-gu* from -gi' 


-kus from -kv% 
-dza* from -dz 


-z# from zit, 
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THE FORMATION OF THE CONTINUATIVE. 


In many cases the continuative appears in 
the same form as the imperfective, especially 
in stems ending in -/ or in -s: 
to sew (1) (Type C, 1, I) 
to crawl (zero) (Type C, 1, 


-lis from -lus, -li-z 
-dus from -dus, -diiz 


I) 
to blow (air) (¢) (Type C, 
r, LV) 
to laugh (d) (Type C, 1, V) 
to butcher (?) (Type A) 


to slide (zero) 
(Type C, 1, V) 
to cough (Type D) 
to put on gum, to plaster 
(Type C, 2, b, IV) 
to warm up (#) (Type C, 
2, a, III) 
In some cases the tone seems to be reversed. 
The reversal of tone with a short vowel, 
while the imperfective has a half-long vowel, 
is a regular type of continuative in Navaho. 
This type here probably corresponds to that. 
In Sarcee the Ath. long vowel in open 
syllables and in light closed syllables falls 
together with short vowels. Long vowels are 
only preserved in heavy syllables. 


-cut from -cut, -cul 


-div* from, -dlu‘, -div 
at from -dt, ~ at 
-guS from -gu‘, -ga'7 


-kus from -kius, -kust 
-dza‘ from -dza‘, dzéi 


-2# from zit, -zi:l 


-Pa' from -P¢*:-Pa'i to fly (zero) (Type C, 2, 
a, IV) 
to frighten (zero) (Type 
C, 24,3) 
-Pcit from -Pcut:-Pcw] to tear, rip a skin (t) 
(Type C, 2,5, TV) 


-2as from -zds:-za°z 


A large number of stems form their con- 
tinuative by taking the suffix -. Most of 
them preserve the tone of the imperfective. 
A few cases show the reversed tone. 


to seize (#), to hold (1) 
(Type B, 1) 
-nat from -na‘, -nd(n-) to run, to ride (7) (Type E) 
-ndt from -nd‘, -ndj ~—‘ to talk, to make a speech 
(zero) (Type C, 1, ITI) 
to go (sing.) (zero) (Type 
B, 2) 
-Pat from -Pa‘, -Pa’(g-) to eat, up, to annihilate 
(t) (asub-type of C, 1,V) 
-Pldt from -Pid, -Pld to run (#) (Type F) 
-kdt from -ka‘, -ki(n-) to travel in a canoe, to go 
to trade (zero) (Type E) 


-tcit from -icw?, -tcw 


-yat from -yd‘, -ya 








-kdt from, -ka‘, -ké(n-) to handle liquid in a dish 

(1) (Type E) 
to lie (zero), to handle a 

living being (#) (Type E) 
-kat from -ka‘, -ki(n-) a group of objects or a rope 

spreads, stretches, falls 
(zero) (Type E) 

Some stems exhibit a reduced vowel in 
their continuative, giving in Sarcee 7 or wu}. 
Others take in addition to the reduced stem 
the suffix -7. 


-di* from -dd‘, -dai 


-tat from -ta‘, -ti(n-) 


to handle several animate 
beings (-?-) (Type C, 2, 
a, IV) 

to go (pl.) (zero) (Type C, 
2, 0; TEE) 

to throw several objects 
(-#-) (Type C, 2, 6, III) 

to run (-/-) (Type G, 1) 


-dit from -dat, -da-l 
-dit from -dat, -ddé'l 


-yis from -yds, -yi'z 


~is from -ds, ~a°z to kick (zero) (Type C, 
2, G3) 
(besides the continua- 
tive -ds) 

-#it from -#d?, -itat to jump, to rush (-/-) 
(Type D) 

-nit from -nt‘, -nd(n-) to flow (liquid) (zero) 
(Type F) 

-gut from -gd@’, -ga’ to walk (one animal) (-/-) 
(Type B, 1) 


THE FORMATION OF THE ITERATIVE. 


The characteristic of the iterative is the 
suffix Ath. *-k, which appears in Sarceeas 
-c, -j, or -tc according to the final of the stem. 
Final -c(-c-) regularly appears in stems 
ending in -s, but also in a few cases of stems 
with final breathing or -n (which disappeared). 
The vocalic form is generally that of the 
imperfective, sometimes the reduced vowel is 
found. The tone usually corresponds to the 
imperfective, but quite a number of stems 
seem to prefer a middle tone, which is 
probably secondary, especially in cases where 
a consistent high tone prevails in all the 
other forms. Rarely the tone is the reverse 
of the imperfective. 


1 Cf. note, p. 12, second column. 
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“ac from ds, -d°z 
~yaec from ~yas, ed 


-tac from -iai, -ta'i 
-jic from, -zi*, -zi° 


-lic from -las, -la-z 


-tic from -ias, ta-z 


-tcuc from -tsus, -ist'z 
-duc from -dits, -di'z 
-dic from -di'z, -di-z 
-kic from -kis, -ki-z 
-Pic from -?ds, -P az 


-gic from -gds, -ga°z 


-Pic from -Pi(n-), -Pi-n 
-nic from -ni‘, -ni7 
-lac from -lis, -li-z 
-nic from -ni, -ni? 
~ic from ~ds, az 


-yic from -yds, -yi*z 


to walk (several animals) 
(t) (Type C, 2, b, 1) 

to gnaw, to bite (#). 

(Type C, 1, I) 

to count (#) (Type A) 

to shoot (arrows) (t) 
(Type C, 1, V) 

to paint (zero) (Type C, 
I, 

to lie down, to sleep pl. 


(1) (Type ©, 2, 6, T) 


to handle fabric (#) (Type 
— Za ae 

to crawl (zero) (Type C, 
1; #4) 

to twine (zero) (Type A) 

to jump, to flip away 
with fingers (/) (Type 
e 1:3 

to howl (zero) (Type C, 
2, a, I) 

to take a bite (d) (Type 
oan, B 


to do, to act (d) (Type 
C2“. 2 

to do with one’s hands 
(-t-) (-I-) (Type ©, 2, 
a, II 

to sew (1) (Type C, 1, I) 

to say (zero) (Type B, 1) 

to kick (zero) (/) (Type 
C2, a 

to run (l) (Type G, 1) 


Final -~j(-dj-) occurs exclusively in stems 





ending in a glottal stop (from Ath. *-d)?. 

The vocalic and tonal variation presents the 

same characteristics as in the previous type: 

-ju'j from -2u?(d-):-zu’?(d-) todrag (t) (Type B, 3) 

-Pct-j from -t?si?(d-) to bounce, to fall (1) 
T A) 


-ji'7 from -zi?(d-):-zi?(d-) to be thirsty (zero) 
A) 

-ki'j from -ki?(d-):-ki?(d-) to ask a question (#) 
(Type A) 


-tci*j from -tsi?(d-) :-tsi?(d-) to push (2) (Type B, 2) 

-~1°j from -zi?(d-):-zi?(d-) to become, to act 

(zero) (Type B, 2) 

to race (#), there is a 

race (zero) (Type A) 

-tci'j from -ts#?(d-):-tsi?(d-) to charge, to point 
(1) (Type B, 2) 


jij from -z#?(d-) :-z?(d-) 


1 For the reappearance of -d, see note 2, p. 9. 





-tcu'7 from -icé?(d-):-tcw(d-) to feed (t) 
B 


(Type | 
1) 


-gu'j from -gd’(d-):-ga’(d-) to swim, to dive (1), 


-t#i*; from -id?(d-) :-itat 


(Type B, 1) 


to jump, to run (sing.) 


(1) (Type D) 


Final -tc is found in all stems except those 
which have been specified above. The same 
kinds of variation in tone and in vowel may 


be observed here too: 


-yatic from yal, -yt'l 


-cutic from -cit, -cv'l 
~@ttc from -at, -at 
-tcatc from -tsa‘, -tsd 


-tcdtc from -isd‘, -tsd* 
-yatc from -yd‘, -ya 


~ydtc from ~yd(n-), -yd(n-) 
-jdtc from -zd‘, -zd(n-) 
-ditc from -dé(n-), -da(n-) 
-ditic from -dat, -da-l 

-dittc from -dat, -dda:l 
-tcitic from -isit, -isit 

-tcaic from -tsd‘, -isd*i 


-jatc from -2zd, -2zd(n-) 
-gaic from -ga'n, -ga'n 


-tttc from -td‘, -ti 


-tcitc from -tsd‘, -tsa‘7 


-ldic from -1d‘, -lé*7 
~dtc from 4, a7 
-kdtc from -kas, -ki(n-) 
-titc from -ti‘, -téd(n-) 


-gutc from -gdd, -gad 


to hit with a club (2) | 


(Type G, 1, ef. 
note 2, p. 12, second 
colume). 

to blow air (#) (Type 
Cc, 1, IV) 

to butcher (#) (Type 
A 


) 
to die (zero) (Type 


» 3) 

to see (#) (Type A) 

to go (sing.) (zero) 
(Type B, 2) 

to kill several (zero) 
(Type A) 

to dress a skin (#) 
(Type F) 

to drink (zero) (Type 
A) 


to eat berries (/) 
(Type C, 2, 6, IIT) 

to tell a lie (#) (Type 
c, 2 8, sa 


to wash (Type A) 

to do with one’smouth 
(t) (Type C, 2, a,IV 

to chase (#) (Type F) 

to become dry (zero), 


to dry (t) (Type A) 


to run (1) (Type C, 2, 
a, IV) 

to cry (zero) (Type C, 
2, a, IV) 


to invite (zero) (Type 
Cc, 1, I) 

to fool (zero) (Type C, 
2, a, IV) 

to travel in a canoe 
(zero) (Type E) 

to appear like fog (#) 
(Type F) 

to dig (zero) (Type 
3, *s) 


Glancing 
one is struc! 
in the last g 
tend to avoi 
due to the 
prefix, whic 
tone of the s 
wise, the exe 
is not yet cle 
is persistent 
iterative is e 
middle must 
the cause 1m 


THE ForMA 


The form< 
addition of 1 
imperfective 
derivation f 
chiefly in Ty 
the perfecti 
a and a, alth 
forms its del 


-tani! from -ii 


-zaéni from -zd 
-Piat from -?; 
-na@’i from -nd 
This curious 
must also be 
yet to be a 


The folloy 
according tc 
order: °a, °a 
P, n, g, k, k 
tc, Pc, L(t), a 
imperfective 


1 It is inte 
-tzi* and per: 
exactly like ¢ 
Ath. *-tané > 
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Glancing over all these iterative stems, 
one is struck by the fact that except a few 
in the last group of examples, the iteratives 
tend to avoid the high tone. Whether it is 
due to the high-toned md-, the iterative 
prefix, which has the effect of pushing the 
tone of the stem to a lower register, or other- 
wise, the exact working of the tonal influence 
is not yet clear. But in cases where the stem 
is persistently high-toned and a high-toned 
iterative is expected, the sudden drop to the 
middle must have been secondary, whatever 
the cause may be. 


THE FORMATION OF THE DELAYED-FUTURE. 


The formation is perfectly regular by the 
addition of the middle-toned suffix -7 to the 
imperfective or the continuative stem. The 
derivation from the perfective stem occurs 
chiefly in Type F, where the imperfective and 
the perfective show a vocalic alternation of 
a and a, although not every stem of this type 
forms its delayed-future from the perfective 


-tani' from -ti*:-id(n-) to handle a long object 


(zero) 
-zani from -2zd:-zé(n-) to chase (#) 
-Pla’t from -Plé:-Pid to run (1) 


-n@t from -nd‘:-nd to move camp (zcro) 


This curious reverse of tone of the perfective 
must also be observed. Its significance has 
yet to be ascertained. 


List OF STEMS. 


The following list of stems is arranged 
according to their initials in the following 
order: °a, >, 4, u, y, y, y, yw, m(b), d, t, 
P, n, g, k, k?, Rw, 2(s), dz, ts, Ps, 7(c), dj, 
ic, Pc, L(t), dl, #, P#. First will be given the 
imperfective stem; second, the perfective; 


1 It is interesting that Nav. has, along imperf. 
-t#i* and perf. -tx¢, optative -txg’, which looks 
exactly like Sarcee delayed future -ta@ni. Hence 
Ath. *-tané > Nav. *-td-n > *-té-n > -tx@”. 








third, the continuative; fourth, the iterative; 
and fifth, the delayed future. The heavy 
syllable of the stem shortens the vowel when 
a vocalic suffix is attached to it, and final 
-zor-7 is frequently changed to its correspond- 
ing affricative (-dz-, -dj-; rarely -?s-, -?c-); 
final -/ often remains, but sometimes be- 
comes -?/- and -2 of the second part of the 
diphthong a‘i, a‘i, 1°, etc., becomes either -y- 
or -g- (similarly -u becomes -w-) ; final - may 
appear as -g-: -dja’(g-) “to become’”’, -nw (g-) 
“to be bunched together” (for -? which goes 
back to *-d, see note 2, p.g). These forms 
will be given in brackets after the free stem, 
whenever they are found in the material. 
Doubtful final breathings which usually 
appear after a short vowel and are probably 
inorganic are omitted in the orthography, 
except when they occur after a low-toned 
stem! or in types like -4‘; ~a-7 ‘‘to fool’, 
-yis:-yat “to get breath’, etc.? Certain 
stems seem to be derivations from other main 
stems, for instance, the perfective presents 
~g(n-), an “‘a round object lies” from 
4°, ~d(n-) “to handle a round object’; 
-td(n-), -ta-n “‘a long object lies’ from -éi*‘, 
-té(n-) “to handle a long object.’’ As they 
usually differ in their types of variation and 
in their classifiers, it seems convenient to list 
them separately with cross references to the 
original stems. The meaning will always be 
given, whenever possible, with the classifier 
(in brackets). 


as, ~a'z (adz-), ..., ..., asi: to look 
(zero), to look over, to examine (t) 

as ~a z Padz-), ds, 
’| dts ~is 
a kick (zero), to push with one’s foot (2), 
to step (d), to move one’s foot (1) 

~d, -@: to have extension (zero), to have a 
long object stick out (2), to stick out (1) 


. ~ic, asi: to make 


1 The breathing in this case can be reasonably 
assumed to be organic, for otherwise the stem 
should end in a glottal stop, see note 2, p. 9. 

*. Ck, Type C's, Vid aipaaly: C2, b,-1V: 
C, 2, 6, IV; Qs, Tk; Ga, 0, LF 
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- 

a i, ~@,-dl,-dic,--@i: tocommand, to send 
some one (#) 

-?,-@, ..., -ay: to disentangle or untie 
a rope, to open a bag (zero). The final 
glottal stop goes back to final -d, cf. the 
formation of the iterative 

~4a, ~q: to share (food) (zero) 

~d‘, at (~ag-), ..., ~dic: to fool, to deceive 
(zero) 

a’, -d(n-), °dt, ~qic, -di: to handle around 
object (zero) 

~d(n-), an: to lie (a round object) (perf. 
present) (zero), cf. the preceding stem 

as, -d'z(-ddz-), ~as, -dc: to walk (several 
animals) (¢) 

de, ge: 

dct ~act 

~G-a'*: 
~dtc-a'* 
>dtc-, the final long vowel is a diminutive 
suffix consistently used with the stems. 
It occurs in some other stems in this list. 

“at, at, at, altc, -ali: to butcher (f) 

~@t, al, -at: to chew (zero) 

~4'l, ~d'l: to rest (zero), to appease (t) 


to sneeze (zero) 


| to limp (zero) The stems are -df-, 


>3¢ 

75 ?i(m-), tay, ~1tc: to see (zero), to be 
seen (d) 

~i(n-), in: to look (t), cf. the preceding 
stem 

-4: to groan (1) 

~i(n-), ~i(n-), ..., ~itc: to do, to act (2), 
cf. -Pi(n-) “to act” (d) 

~i(n-), ~i-n: to have, to keep, cf. the prece- 
ding stem 

~i(n-), ~i-n: to be wealthy, with prefixes 
tsi-gu-ni- (1), cf. the preceding stem 

~i(n-), ~i(n-), -%, ~ttc- iti: to steal (zero), 
to hide (z), to go secretly (1). A secon- 
dary perfective of the iterative ~%7 
(~idj-) “to be accustomed to steal’’ is 
also found 

“tn, “in, ..., ic: to look for (zero) cf. ~ i‘, 
~i(n-) “to see” 

~i-n, ~i-n: to stop (zero), cf. -é(n-), ~i(n-) 
“to do’; with prefixes nda-ni- 





~%s: to rub one’s foot (1), cf. -ds, ~a-z “‘to 
kick”. Probably from the continuative. 
~is, -ist: to confess, to admit (1) 


rome 


ut, -u'l, ~ut, -utic, >a: to bathe, to swim 


(zero) 
~u'l-a'*: to be obliging, to be weak (zero) 


-ya, -ya, ~ydl, -yatc: to go (sing. only) (zero), | 


to lead (#) 


-yd, - y@: to be unmarried (female); with | 


prefixes na-di- (zero), cf. the preceding 
stem! 


-ya(n-), -ya-n: to be wise, clever (zero), to 


like (with prefixes a-idi-) (d); to know | 


about (¢) 


-ya(n-), -ya-n: to aim straight with an arrow | 


(zero) 
-ya‘, -ya‘(t-): to singe (zero) 


-yat; to be forgotten (zero) (with prefixes | 
mé-tsi-gu-). For the tr., see -cd1, -cd-1? | 
-ya(n-), -ya'n: to flow, to drop (referring to 


sweat) (zero) 


-yi(n-), -yi(n-), -yil, ..., -yili: to melt (2) | 


tr., (1) intr. 
-yi, -yi: to be related (1) 
-yi(n-), -yi-n: to sing a song (1), cf. siyin@ 


~yat, ..., -yite: to get breath (1) 


-yi'z ” 

-vi8,4  apsf> -yis, .. 
bend a stick, a board, etc. (zero) 

-yi'z: to make a breaking noise (1), cf. the 
preceding stem 

-yist: to be ridged (1) 

-yit, -yi'l: to be out of one’s mind, to be crazy 
(zero) 

~yit ; 
eo ‘ane to bang (one’s head) (J), for 


the imperfective see -tsit 


-yaW, -ya° 


, “ya, 
; Bupa} ey -yat 


Wailaki -yac, -yai 


., yist: to break or to 


“to | 


go” has -ya° in the imperfective and -ya? in the | 


perfective when preceded by the indefinite local | 
This stem, therefore, may also be | 


prefix na--. 
telated to -yd, -ya ‘“‘to go” in the same way. 
Notice the nda- prefix. 


2 cdi points to original *-i-yéy, but -ydi 10 | 


*-ydy. *-yéy would give Sarcee -yd:7. 
initial may be due to analogy. 


The y- 





siydl@” 
~yal: to si 
“yd (n-),~y 
“y', ~ya't 
a long 
a long 
~yd, ya", 
strips 
~yP (d-), - 
onesel! 
“yas, -yd° 
“yas, -yd° 
bite (i 
-yac: to t 
~yat, -ya"l 
anima 
1 Some 
prefixes, a 
according] 


2 





aw | 


S | 
2 | 
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-yil, -yil, ..., -yiltc: to stumble (1) 
-ya, -yad(n-), -pdl: to grow, intr. (zero), for 
tr. see -cd, -cd(n-) 
) ~ya (si-perf.), 
. , ya (ni-perf.; yi-perf.)},..., -ydte, -yahi: 
VY) ya? (yi-pert.) 
to stand, to be in position, to camp (pl. 
subject), to have a group of objects, 
clothing, etc., in position (1) 
-ya, ~ya@: it fits on some one, one wears (1), 
cf. the preceding stem 
~yald-a'*: to fit (l), cf. the preceding stem 
ya: to be named, called (1) 
~yd, -yi(n-), ..., -yatc: to kill one living 
being (2) 
-yas, ~yas: to paint white (zero) 
~yds, -ya‘z: to throw a bag-like object (#) 
~yas, -i'z, -yis, -yic, -yési: to run (1) 
~pac-a"*: to have an itch (zero) 
-yatc: to recall (1), probably the iterative of 
-ca‘, -ca‘(t-) “to know” 
-yal: to be smooth on the surface (1) 
-yat, -ya'l(-yaPl-): to get dark (#) 
-ya'l: to be round (zero) 
-ya'l, -ya'l, -ya'l: to roll, intr. (zero), tr. (2), 
cf. the preceding stem 
.+, »+., ~pdt: to pack, to carry on one’s 
back (1); cf. -ga‘, -gi “‘to pack’, also 
siydl? “‘my saddle” 
-yal: to scrape off hair (#) 
-~ya(n-),-yd(n-), . . .,-ydtc: to kill several (zero) 
-ya, -ya'i (-yay-), ..., ~pdtc, -yaht: to throw 
a long pointed object (zero), to poke with 
a long object 
“ya, -y@', ..., ~pac: to tie, to connect two 
strips (zero) 
~y@ (d-), -y@ (d-): to shake (zero), to shake 
oneself (d) 
~yas, ~yaz(-yddz-): to shave (wood) (zero) 
~yas, ~ya-z(-yddz-), ..., -yac: to gnaw, to 
bite (2), pass. (1) 
-yac: to be gnarled (zero) 
~yal, -ya'l(-yatl-), ..., -yaltc: to throw an 
animate being (?), at each other (l) 


1 Some stems may use different perfective 
prefixes, and sometimes the stem-forms change 
accordingly. 


2 





-~ya'l, -yé'l: to rattle with a rattle (t), cf. 
y@l “ a globular rawhide rattle with a 
wooden handle and pebbles inside’’; to 
rattle in the throat (1) 

~yat, -yi'l(-yiPt-), -yat, -yalic: to hit with a 
club (2), cf. xf “a club” 

-yal: to stagger (zero) 

-~yww (d-), ~ywW (d-), ~ywitt, -ywij: to drive, 
to chase (zero) 

-ywus, -ywus: to be rough 

~ywuc: to low, referring to bull or buffalo (1) 

-ywuc: to make the noise of continued 
crackling of leather (1) 

~ywutc, -ywurn, ..., ..., ~ywutei: to wink 
(l). The imperfective is probably the 
iterative stem used as such. due to the 
meaning. 

~ywtc, -ywte: to tickle (t) 

~ywug-a'*: to be flossy, silky 

~ywut, ~ywu'l: to swell up (1) 

~ywuc eres } -ywuc, ~ywuc, -ywhet: to 

’| -pwuct |’ 7 4 
whistle with the mouth (/). There is also 
a secondary perfective -ywict from the 
iterative. 

-~ywu'l, -ywh'l: to scratch (zero) 

-~ywoul, -ywit, ~ywit, -ywiltc: to scrape (t) 

-bu%: to buzz (I) 

-ma'z, maz: to be boiling (zero), to boil, 
tr. (t) 

-mits: to be boiled, cooked, cf. the preceding 
stem, probably a secondary perfective 
formation 

-ma, “-mi(n-), 
berries (zero) 

-ma‘, -mai(-mag-), ..., -matc: to go on the 
war path (zero) 

~méS (-ma‘), -mi- (-miy-), -médl, -matc: to 
swim (zero) 


.., ~matc, -ma’1: to pick 


pe t, -mat, ..., matc, -mati: to burst (1) 

~ma: to be in a good condition (zero), with 
prefix dsa- 

~ma'u: to make a big noise with reverbera- 
tion (t) 


. [-ma 
-mas, 


: : \ -mas, -matc, -masi: to fall, to 
~mal’s - . 
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roll (a ring-like object), intr. (zero), tr. | -dd‘, -dd-j(-dadj-), -ddél, -datc, -ddhi: to!  -tds, -tdz 
(4); cf. mas “a hoop” dance (zero) to sle 

-ma'z: \ to be round (zero), cf. the preceding | -di(n-), -di-n: to educate, to train (2), | being 
-mat’s stem pass. (1) -ta'l: to 
-mi(d-), -mi?(d-), ..., -mitc: to be greedy | -di(n-), -di-n, ..., -dic: to be hot, referring | -#4‘, -tdt: 
(zero), cf. -m? “belly” to weather (zero) -ta, -td(” 
~min: to be slushy, viscous (zero) -di(n-): to shine (t), pass. (1) : find | 
-mi"z, ~mits: to make a fish-net by stretching | -di-n: to be accustomed to, to be tolerated | -td(n-), - 
a skin on a framework (zero) (impers.) (zero), probably related to -td(n-), - 
-midj-a'*: to be soft, fine, referring to cloth -di(n-), -di-n “‘to train” (zero) 
(zero) -din-a4"*: to be anxious (zero) objec 
-mitc: to be soaking wet -di-n: to be tender, referring to a wound | -té: to b 
-mil |. 2 (zero) _ tai, -ta 
shea: Sohe "tia ened -aprenout (sero) -din-a‘*: to have a ticklish feeling (zero), cf. -ta'n, -td 
-da‘, -dai, ..., ..., -dadhi: to increase in the preceding stem (zero) 
number (zero) -dis, -dist: to roll sinew (zero) -tas: to t 
-da‘, -dai, -di‘: to handle several animate | -dis, -di-z: to wind around (zero), to drilla | tds, -tds 
beings (1), cf. the preceding stem hole (2), pass. (1) -taz, -td 
-da‘, -dai, ..., dic, -dahi: to rub off, to clean | -di-z, -di-z, -dis, -dic, -didz: to twist, to twine prece 
(4). Also -ditc for the perfective of the (zero), cf. the two preceding stems -tas, -ta': 
iterative -dis, ...,..., -dic: to be alert in doing things (zero 
-da, -da?, -di‘, -dic: to win (t) (zero) | -tat, -té'l 
-da‘z: to make a ringing sound (1) -dic, -dic: to swing some one (2) -ti', -td(1 
-dat, -da:l(-dé?t-), -dil, .., -dali: to go (pl. | -di-l: to make a clinking, metallic sound (1) objec 
only) (zero), to cause people to go (#) | -dw‘: to be soft (zero) -ti(t), -ti 
-dal, -dé'l, -dil, -diltc: to fly (pl.) (zero) | -du-: to be bent, convex-like (1) -ti: to b 
-dal, -dé-l(-davl-), -dil: to throw several | -du-, -du-, ..., ..., -duwu: to make a low tin, -ti 
objects or a rope, to attack (2), to fight hollow sound (2), pass. (1) tin, ti’ 
with each other(1), cf.the preceding stems | -dawd, -diwd: to be none, to be without -tivn, -ti 
-dat, -da'l, -dil: to travel with a pack (pl. (zero), to use up (#) -ti-n, -ti* 
subject only) (1), cf. -dai “to go” (pl.) | -du-n, -di-n, -dul: to get a swelling (1) (zero 
-dat, -dé-l, ..., -dilic: to tell a lie (1), cf. | -dak’ dP: to db ain -titc: to 
hadél “lie” dw , - : to be conical (zero) 108-4 
-dat, -ddé'l: to make love (#), cf. the preceding | -dus, -du-z: to stretch, to turn a skin, a piece 
stem blanket (zero) Pa‘, -Pa 
-dal, -dé'l, ..., -diltc: to eat berries, to pick | -dtis, -du-z, -dus, -duc: to crawl (zero), cf. late 
berries one by one into one’s mouth (1) naduziya ‘a snake’’ Pa, -P a’ 
-dd(n-), -dd(n-), ..., ditc, -dani: to drink, to | -dusd-a-*-: to be short (zero) Pas, -P4 
be satiated (zero, historically from | -dud: to be oblong (zero) (a re 
*-d + -ndn) -du?t-a'*: to be light in weight (zero) (zero 
-d4, -dd, -ddt, -datc, -dd?i-: to sit (zero) -ta‘, -ti(n-), -tdt, ..., -téti: to handle a living Pas, 
-da, -dd@’: to have inside, with prefix tcd- (1); thing (#) riper 
cf. the preceding stem, probably related. « J t(n-) ia li bila Pas, # 
-da?, -dd, ..., ..., -a@i: to pile up (2) ™ 4@ (yi-pert.) , REE és, 
-dd, -djd, ..., détc: to fail with something sleep, to dream (sing.), (zero), cf. the | -Pés, -2% 
(a), probably related to the stem -yd, -ya preceding stem (zerc 
“to go”; with prefix dni- -ta°, -ti:, ..., -titc, -tahi: to run (pl.) (1) -Pa‘z, -t 


@* 
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-tas, -td°z(-tddz-), -tis, -tic, -tasi: to lie down, 
to sleep (pl.), to handle several living 
beings (1) 

-ta'l: to be broad (zero) 

-td‘, -tdt: to test, to try (zero) 

-ta, -td(n-), , -tdtc, -t@1: to look for, to 
find (zero), to examine (f) 

-td(n-), -té(n-): to be thick (zero) 

-td(n-), -ta-n: a long object lies (perf. present) 
(zero), cf. -ti*, -td(n) ‘‘to handle a long 
object” 

-td: to be tufted with feathers 

-ta'i, -tat, -td‘, -tac: to count (2), pass. (1) 

-tan, -ta’n: to be with, to stay among people 
(zero) 

-tas: to be pointed like a top (zero) 

-tas, -tast: to spot (#) | 

-ta'z, -td'z: to tattoo (t), pass. (1), cf. the |! 
preceding stem 

-tas, -ta'z: to gather together, to get crowded 
(zero) 

-tat, -té'l, , -taltc: to move one’s foot (1) 

-ti‘, -td(n-), -tit, ..., -tani: to handle a long 
object (zero) 

-ti(t), -ti-(-tiy-): to try hard (1) 

-ti: to be smiling 

-tin, -ti-n, -til: to freeze (zero) 

-tin, -tivn: to share (zero) 

-tin, -tivn: to tease (1) 

-ti-n, -tirn, . ., -tini: to show, to instruct 
(zero) 

-titc: to bark (t) 

-tu-n, -ttn, -tut, tutc: to be broken into 
pieces (1) 

Pa‘, -Pa (Pag-), -Pal: to eat up, to annihi- 
late (t) 

-Pa, -Pa@: to be in some way (zero) 

Pa‘, Pi: (-Piy-), , Pahi: to stretch 
(a rope) (t), to stream, to form a line 
(zero) 

-Pas, -Pa(-Pa), -Pis, , Past: to dry, to 
tipen, intr. (zero), to bake, to roast (#) 

-Pds, -Pa‘z: to move one’s own foot (d), cf. 
as, ~a-z “to kick” 

Pas, Paz, -Pas, -Pic, -Pdsi: to howl (animals) 
(zero) 

-Pa‘z, -Pa’z: to paint black (referring to old- 








fashioned charcoal pigment) (zero), cf. 
Pas “charcoal” 

-Pa'j, -Pa'7: to handle sticky, muddy stuff, to 
be sticky (zero); to make a sloppy noise, 
like horses in a marsh (1) 

Pd, -?4i(-Pag-), Pas, Pate, 
(zero) 

a‘, Pa(n-), , -Patc: to move one’s own 
head, to kiss (d), cf. ~a‘, ~d(n-) ‘‘to 
handle a round object” 

-Pac: to nod (d), cf. the preceding stem 

Pd‘, -Pa(n-), , Péhi: to feather an 
arrow (t), cf. Pa “an arrow’ 

-Pan: to be thin and flattened out 
(zero) 

| és, -4'2(-Pddz-), 
(dual only) (d) 


-Péhi: to fly 


-Pas: to go, to walk, 


Pas, ?é'2(-Pddz), , Pac, -Pdsi: to cut 
(zero) 

-Pi(n-), -Pi-n, -Pi‘, -Pic, -Pimi: to act, to 
treat, to work (d), cf. -i(n-), ~i(n-) 
“to act.” 

Pin, -Pirn, , ic: to be working (d), 


cf. the preceding stem 
-Pi-n: to lie shapelessly (zero) 
-Pic, -Pic: to reach for (1) 


Pus, Pu (-Piw-), ..., -Pite, ahi: to 
shoot (t) 
PW (d-),-PW(d-), ...,-Pa4, Padi: to smoke 


(zero) 

-Pud-a'*: to be boiled soft (zero) 

-Puh-a'*: to be soft like silk, velvet (zero) 

uj (-Pidj-), -Pw7 (-Pudj-), ..., 
-Pudji: to suck (2) 

-na‘, -ni* (-nig-), ..., -nic, -nadhi: to grab, to 
take hold of (zero) 


-na‘, ..., -nat, ..., -ndhi: to happen, to 
become, to act (zero), for perfective see 
dja (g-) 

-ni‘, -nd, -ndt, -ndtc, -nd@i: to move camp 
(zero) 

-na‘, -naj, -nat, -ndtc, -ndhi: to make a 


speech, to talk (zero), cf. gundhi ‘‘a talk, 
a word” 


na‘, nil?) igh -nitc: to swallow (#) 
-naz: to be tall, giant-like (zero) 
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-né'z, -ndts: to speak hoarsely (1) 
-natc: to play (zero) 
-nv, -nad(n-), -ndt, ..., n@i: to run, ride 
(pl. subject) (2), (d), (zero) 
-na‘, -né(n-): to win in gambling (t), cf. 
-ni‘, -nd(n-) “to flow’ 
-nd? (yi-pert.) 
-na(-nd-), \ ng (siepert,) | °°"? 
to be alive, to live (zero) 
-nh, -na?, ..., -natc, -n@i: to help (zero), cf. 
the preceding stem 
-na(-nd-), -na?, -nat, -natc: to eat (t) 
-nd?, -nd’, ..., -nitc: to be possessed of, to 
be (i (i) 
tsin yisn@ “T am dirty” 
isin yi-‘nd “he is dirty” 
-né‘, -nd‘: to teach (t), with prefix y7- 


bai \ ngs .., ~natc, -ndldi: 


nb 
stir, intr.; to touch, with prefixes -d-di- 
(zero); to move, tr., to handle (t). 
Perfective -ué occurs in the reflexive 
verb ‘‘to stop” intr. 
ny -ni*(t-) (st-pertf.) 
-ni* (yi-perf.) i 
know, to be aware (zero) 
-ni‘, ..., -mitc: to have a feeling: to love 
(zero), to be jealous (1)? 
-ni‘: to feel with one’s fingers (zero) 
..., ~nitc: news comes (zero), to 
bring news (1); cf. -ni* ‘‘to know” 

-n?, -n?: to make known (zero), cf. the 
preceding stem and -ni, -n?? “‘to say’? 
-ni‘, -nd(n-), -nil: to flow, to spread (liquid) 

(zero) 


-niatc, -na: 


to move, to 


$51. 22; SE BO 


ni‘, 


y eee, 


inl -nit (si-perf. 
“ai(-nF-), eae 74 (ni-pert.)| 
-nitc, -nitdi: to make anoise, to crow (zero) 
-ni, -ni, ..., -nitc: to whistle (4), cf. the 
preceding stem 
-M, ..., nic, -n?%: to call (animals) 
(zero), cf. the preceding two stems 


1 This imperfective has the idea of continuous 
activity, corresponding to a type discussed on 
p. 16, note 1. 

2 The 1%t pers. sing. of these stems makes the 
following contraction: *-s-n- > -ss-. 





~ni(-ni), -n?, ..., -nic(-nitc-), -nii: to say) 
PE apg to admire, with prefixes -mi-1- (1 Le 
: to taste, intr. (1) 

-ni, ..., nic: to feel a sensation, to have’ 

an ache (zero) 

-ni‘(t-), -ni‘(t-), -ni*, 
(zero) 

ni‘, -ni-j(-nidj-), -ni‘, -nic, -nihi: to do with | 
one’s hand (1), to push (#), to fix (zero) | 

-n?, -nij(-nidj-): to make an offering, to’ 
pay (#), cf. the preceding stem 

~-ni: to guess in the hand game (2), cf. 
do with one’s hand” 

-nis: to be piled up (wood) (zero) 

-ni-j, -ni4: to relate, to tell a story, news (1), 


-ni, 


-nitc, -nitt: to work 


-ni* ‘to! 


cf. guniy ‘“‘news, story” 
-nidj-a**: to be sitting quiet (perf. present}j 
(class ?) 


-nitc: to be hiccoughing (1) 

-nitc-a**: to walk on tip-toe (zero) 

nit, -ni'l, ..., -niltc, -niti: to throw a number 
of small objects, beads, stones, etc. (zero) 

-no- 

-nwW (-nug-) 
(perf. present) (class ?) 

-nu'z: to stretch, cf. niténinuzi “rubber; that 
which stretches” 

-nut: to be cylindrical (zero) 

1 -ga‘, -gi(n-), -gal, ..., -gahi: to carry, to 
travel with a pack (zero from *d + y-), 
cf. -ydt “to pack” 

6 a (d- 

ge (a-), {Sf . 
to dive (1) 

we +} \ -g@(d-), -gitt: to walk (one animal) 
(1), cf. the preceding stem 


: to be bunched into a group 


., “guj, -gddi: to swim, 


bos ant , be \ -gul, -gutc, -gddi: to dig 
(zero) 

-ga’ (d-), -gud: to poke(zero), cf. the preceding 
stem 


-gds, -ga'z, .., -gic: to bite (zero) 
-gds, -gi'z, -gis: to pierce with a stick, to stick 
in (t) 
1 Initial g- has two sources, either from Ath. 
*g- or Ath. *d + y»-. 
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-ga'z: to be 
-gas, giz: tc 


| -gaPs: to sor 


“to be | 
“RAC, -gac, . 
“eh, -ga'i(- 

(zero) 
-g4i(-gdy-), 

the preci 
-ga't, -ga't: t 


f s SY 
| SN, -ga'n, 


dry (2) 


' -gac: to be 


-gat, -garl, -f 
*d + y-) 


| -gis, -gis: to 


-gist: to be « 
stem 


| -gist, -gist, . 


-gi?s, -gits, 
(zero) 
-piltc, -giltc: 
“EMS, -gut, ~ 

referring 
pour, to 
-gu; to be 
(class ?) 
-gud: to dig 
dig’’) (ze 
-gi? (d-), -gu 
(zero), cf 
-gud, -gud, . 
pieces (t 
“gus, -gu'2(-g 
bite (t) 
-guc: to be v 
etc. (1) 
-gu'l, -gul, -g 
cf. -ywtt'l, 
5 -gu'l 
~ei, -gult 
-k@ (d-), -ka 
-ka‘, -ki(n-), 
canoe, to 
-ka‘, -ki(n-) 
distend, + 


a group 
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-gé'z: to be hard (zero) 


| -gas, giz: to sweep, to clean (#) 


-ga?s: to sound harsh and dull (1), cf. -ga-z 
“to be hard’ 

-gac,-gac,..., -gac: tomakea shrill noise (2) 

-gd‘, -ga'i(-gay-)’ to turn white, to dawn 
(zero) 

-g4'i(-gdy-), -g4°t(-gdy-): to be white (1), cf. 
the preceding stem 


| -ga't, -ga't: to shout, to cry (1) 


-ga'n, -ga'n, -gdl, -gatc: to be dry (zero) to 
dry (t) 

-gac: to be black (2) 

-pat, -ga'l, -gat, -galtc: to stagger (zero) from 
*d + y-), cf. -yat “to stagger” 

-gis, -gis: to wiggle (zero) 

-gist: to be crooked (zero), cf. the preceding 
stem 

-pist, -gist, ..., -gict: to mark (zero) 

-gi?s, -giPs, ..., -gic: to rinse with water 
(zero) 

-giltc, -giltc: to paint black (zero) 

-gu’, -gu't, -gu‘, -gutc, -guht: to slide, to fall, 


referring to water, dirt, etc. (zero), to: 
pour, to spill (#) 
-gu; to be foggy, smoky (perf. present) 


(class ?) 
-gud: to dig for roots (repetitive of -gd ‘‘to 
dig’’) (zero) 


-gW(d-), -gw(d-), ..., ..., -gudt: to stab 
(zero), cf. -gdd, -gad “‘to dig” 
-gud, -gd, ..., ..., -gudi: to cut into small 


pieces (#), cf. the preceding stem 

-gus, -g'z(-gudz-), -gus: to snap with a quick 
bite (t) 

-guc: to be very white, used of cloth, paper, 
etc. (l) 

-gu'l, -gul, -gu'l: to scratch one’s self (d + y-), 
cf. -ywtl, -ywtl “to scratch” ; 

-giik, i f to hit with fist (2) 

-k@ (d-), -k@(d-): to beg (zero) 

-ka‘, -ki(n-), -kat, -kdtc, -kdéli: to move in a 
canoe, to go to trade (zero) 

-ka‘, -ki(n-), -kdt, -katc, -kaéli: to fall, to 
distend, to spread, referring to a rope or 
a group of objects (zero) 





-ka‘, -ké(n-), -kdt: to handle with a dish (1), 
to go with a dish (zero) 

-ké(n-), -ka?: to lie (a dish), cf. the preceding 
stem (zero) 

-k@(d-), -ka@(d-): to wat-whoop (zero) 

-ka(n-): a hole is there 

-k@(d-), -ka@(d-): to patch (1) 

-k@ (d-), -k@?(d-) ..., ..., -kadi: to spread 
out a fabric (#), cf. the following stem 

-k@(d-): to be broad (zero) 

-kdt (-kat), -kat: to hit with a board or a 
broad stick (zero), cf. the preceding stem 

-kat, -kat: to slap, to make a slapping sound 
(l), cf. the preceding stem 

-kd‘, -kai(-kdy-), ..., -kdtc, -kéhi: to prick, 
to pierce with a long pointed object 
(zero), to play the hoop-game (t) 

-ké‘, -ka‘: to hit with an arrow (2), cf. the 
preceding stem 

-k@, -kdét, -kat: to track (2) 

-kan: to be sweet, with prefix i#- (zero) 

-katc: to make a low, loose noise like that of a 
loosened drum (2) 

-két: to be rough and hard (zero), to make a 
rough, crackling sound as in crumpling 
paper or rawhide (1) 

-kaltc: to be boiling (1) 

-katt: to make the noise of boiling (1), cf. the 
preceding stem 

-k? (d-), -k? (d-), ..., -kt-7: to ask a question 
(t), pass. (Ll), cf. -ka?, -ka “‘to beg” 

-k? (d-), -k? (d-): to sprain, to dislocate (1) 

-k?’, -kid: joint cracks (1), cf. the preceding 

-kim-a**: ‘to be straight (zero) [stem 

-ki-z, -ki-z: to mark zigzag (t), pass. (1) 

-kit: to be heavy (zero) 

-ké't: to be watery blue (zero) 

-ki'1, -kuwt, ..., -ktc: to vomit (zero), cf. 
sikiy@? “my vomit’. 

-kwi: to be lukewarm (zero) 

-ku-n: to be white (1) 

-kus, -kust, -kus, -kuct: to cough 

-R@(d-), -R@(d-): ..., ..., -Radi: to 
copulate (zero), cf. ick’é-7 “copulation” 

-k’a‘, -k?i:(-Riy-): to fall, referring to a piece 
of cloth, a blanket, etc. (zero), to throw, 
to hit with it (t) 
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-Rat: to be wounded (zero) 

-k’as: to be weak (1) 

-k?é-z: to paint red, to be red-striped (zero), 
to be red (1) 

-k’dl-a"*: to hold something gingerly at the 
tips of the fingers (zero) 

-k?¢‘, -k’a‘: to stick fat on some one (?), cf. 
-Rd< “fat” 

-k’d(n-), -k’é(n-): to burn, tr. (2) 

-’é(n-), -k’a-n: to be burning, to make a fire 
(zero), cf. the preceding stem 

-Ra‘, -k’di(-k’ady-): to distend, to stretch 
(one’s limbs) (zero) 

-k’ds, -Rds: to throw a stone, a potato, etc., 
not a big object (?) 

-k’ds, -k?a:z(-k?adz-): a cold breeze blows 
(t), to be cold (1) 

-R’as, -k?a'z, -k?ds: to stretch and yawn (zero) 

-R’ds, -k?a'z: to feel stiff, to get out of shape, 
to straighten out oneself (1), cf. the 
preceding stem 

-R’as, -k’a-z(-kats-), -kds, -k?ac, -k’asi: to 
file, to saw (zero) 

-R’a'z, -k’a-z: to grit one’s teeth (1) 

-R’dst: to be turned aside (zero), cf. mindya 
nadik’dst “he is cross-eyed”’ 

-k’é'l: to be white (1) 

-Ri-n: to be crooked (zero), to be out of 
position (1) 

-Ris, Fat ...,-P ic: to jump, to flip away 
with one’s finger (1) 

-R’is: to be hot (2) 

-k’i-7: to be red hot, almost translucent (zero) 

-’i'j(-kidj-): to have a watery color, to be 
pale white (1) 

-Ritc: there is a clap of thunder, to make a 
crackling sound, as with a whip (#) 

-k’us: to be light blue (2), cf. nak?us “‘cloud”’ 

-R’u?s-a'*: to be stubby 

-k’wak?: to make a choking noise (1) 

-k>wan-a‘*: to be short (zero) 


-24‘, -jd"4: to trim the bark of a tree, to peel | 


off (t) 
-2, -2(n-), ..., -jatc: to dress a skin (t) 
-24, -24(n-), -zal, -jatc, -zani: to chase (t) 
-2A‘, -2zi'(-ziy-): to cut off (2) 





-24', -2a'4, .. 
(1) 

-24'1: to be crumply (zero) 

-za'l: to jingle (1) 

-2dl-a-*, -2dl-a**, ..., ..., -24l-@i: to sprinkle 
() 

-24, -zd: to beat (one’s wife) (zero) 

-2@: to bend over, to cave in (zero) 

-2d{n-) -za°n: to be angry (zero) 


(zero), pass. (ad) 


-24@'2z: to make a shirring noise, like moccasins | 


on grass, etc. (lL) 
-2i, -zi, .. 
name” 


-2i°, -zi:(-ziy-), ..., ic: to shoot arrows (t) 


-2? (, a-),\ rah -zit, -j1°j, -zidi: to become ; 
(zero), to be enough (d) 


-20(d-), ws ..., 47: to think (zero) 


gu-dt- 


-zit, -zit: to rush, pl. (zero), cf. the preceding | 


stem 

-2?(d-), -z?(d-), 
thirsty (zero) 

-zt', -zi': to be numb (zero) 

-2?(d-), -z?(d-): to spread (sand, a mass) 
(zero) 

-2?, -zit: to hit with a whip (t) 

-zi-n, -zi‘n: to think (zero), cf. -z#(d-), -2 
“to think” 

-2i'n, -zi'n: to have dry meat (#) 

-2i'z, -zi'z: to sip (zero) 

-zis, -zis to rub (zero) 


.., pri (Fidj-): to be 


| -2it, -zil, -zit, -jiltc: to be warm (zero), to 


warm, to heat (/), a warm breeze blows 
(£), to warm oneself (d) 

-zi: to beat fat, liver, brain, etc. (into the 
skin) (class?), cf. -z?(d-) “to spread a 
mass’’ ? 

-2W (d-), -2W(d-), -zub, ua, -zudi: to drag, 
tr. (¢), intr. (1) 

-2u%, -2%°: to have a sharp twinge of pain (t) 

-2%°: to be sour (#), -zéw-a'*- ‘‘a little sour” 


., +++, ~24hi: to go off on a hunt | 


., ~jite: to call (zero), cf. miz? “his | 


| -tsd®, -tsa 
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-2u', -Zu': t 
guzur ““¢ 
b -2u‘, -20°: t 


| -20?, -2ut: t 


-zuh-a'*: to 
-2Us, -20°2: 1 


| -20°%, -20°2: 


-2ut: to be 


; _ -2t'l: to be 
-24S, -z0°z(-zadz-), -2ds, -jitc: to frighten | 


-d2a‘, -dza't, 
to plast 
-dzd', -dja'y 
objects, 
-dzi‘: to be 
(class ?) 
-dzin-a'*(-di 
-dzit, -dzit: 


| -dzt: to be 


hands (2 


_ -dzi'l: to be 
) -dzu’, -dzu- 
-2?(d-), -2?(d-), zit, -71-7: there is a race| 

(zero), to race, pl. (#); with prefixes| 


(zero, fr 
-dzu: to be 
-dzm: to b 
-dzust, -dzu. 

things /( 
-isd‘, -tsd‘, | 
-ts@ (d-), -ts 
-ts@: to be 
-tsd®, -tsd(> 

grabbing 
-tsd®, -tst: t 
-tsd‘, -tsi- ( 
-tsd‘, -tst, . 
point wi 
sun dan 
-tsa‘, tsit: to 
( 
( 


(zero) 


\-tsé1: to p 


orange-y 
-ts@'z: to s' 
stove (1, 
-tsal, -tsi-l/. 
throw as 
to hamr 





we 


ee 


S) 
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-2u", -zu': to get damp, to dampen (t), cf. 
guzu: “‘dampness’’. 

-2u‘, -2%': to scrape off (zero) 

-20, -20t: to swallow quickly, to gulp (zero) 

-zth-a'*: to drizzle. (1) 

-2s, -24°z: to pile up, to make a fire (t) 


\ -2&°z, -20°z: to split (2), pass. (1) 


-2uk: to be empty (zero) 

-2t'l: to be woolly, bushy, soft like wool (2) 

-d2a‘, -dzd't, dza‘, ..., -dzam: to put gum on, 
to plaster (zero), cf. sidzaha@ “my gum” 

-dzd‘, -dja-j(-djadj-): to handle grain-like 
objects, to fill a pipe, etc. (zero) 

-dzi‘: to be dim (weather) (perf. present) 
(class ?) 

-dzin-a’*(-dzin-): to be in full sight (zero) 


| -dzit, -dzil: to shriek (zero, from *d + z-?) 


-dzt: to be rough to the feel, like chapped 
hands (zero, from *d + z-?) 

-dzi'l: to be thick (zero, from *d + z-?) 

-dzu‘, -dzk (-dzuk?-): to run to wake up 
(zero, from *d + 2z-?) 


_ -dzu: to be piled high (zero, from *d + z- ?) 


-dzu:; to be steep (zero, from *d + z-?) 

-dzust, -dzust, -dzis: to trap between two 
things (t) 

-tsd‘, -tsd‘, ..., -tcdtc: to see (t) 

-ts@(d-), -ts@(d-), ..., -tct'7: to eat (zero) 

-ts@: to be silly (zero) 

-tsd‘, -tsd(n-): to reach in running, in 
grabbing (zero) 

-tsd‘, -tst: to light (#) 

-tsa‘, -tsi- (-tsiy-), -tsil: to crawl (1) 

-tsd‘, -tst’, ..., -tcic: to brace with a bar, to 
point with a stick (zero); to put up a 
sun dance (zero) [stem 

-tsa‘, tsit: to call for help (2), cf. the following 

(-tsag-) 


-fef* fe 4, 
tsa‘, -isa if (- in dy- 


\, -tsi' (-tsiy-), -tcitc: to cry 


(zero) 


|-tsd@i: to paint orange-yellow (#), to be 


orange-yellow (1) 

-tsd'z: to sizzle, like water or grease on 
stove (1) 

-tsal, -tsi-l(-tsiPl-), -tsdl, -tciltc, -tsdli: to 
throw a stone (zero), to work with a stone, 
to hammer, to chop (2), pass. (1) 





-tsdal, -tsil: to strike (zero), cf. the preceding 
stem 

-tsd, -tsd, ..., -tcdtc: to die (zero)! 

-tsd‘, -tsa*i(-tsdg-), -tsd‘, -tcatc: to do with 
one’s mouth or teeth (2) 

-ts@‘, -tsd*i: to scrape flesh from the skin (#) 

-ts@ (d-), -ts@(d-): to sit down quickly (zero) 

-tsan: to be out of position (laughable) (1) 

-tsds, -tsas,...,-tcic: to stretch (like a rubber 
band), intr. (zero), to get strangled, to 
whip with the end of a rope (#) 

-tsal: to be sharpened, to be pointed like an 
awl (zero), cf. ¢sd? “an awl” 

-tsi‘, -tsa'n: to defecate (zero), cf. ts@ ‘‘ex- 
crement” 

-tsi-n, -tsa’n, ..., -tcitc, -tsini: to evacuate 
(zero), cf. the preceding stem 

-tsi‘, -tci-](-tcidj-): to paint a person (zero), 
cf. ¢si* “Indian red paint, red ochre” 

-tsi(t-), -tsi(t-), ..., ..., -tsiti: to hurt (#) 

-ts? (d-), -ts? (d-): to be strong (zero) 

-ts? (d-), -ts? (d-), ..., -tci-j, -tsidi: to charge, 
to point with a gun, a sword, to hit with 
the fist, to reach for (J) 

-ts? (d-), -is?(d-), ..., -tci-7, -tsidi: to push 
(t), cf. the preceding stem (?) 

-ts?, -ts?: to take off, to snap off branches, to 
release (zero) 

-tsi?, -tsit: to do quickly, to fix (zero) 

-tsi: (-tsik?-), -tsi:(-tsik?-): to fasten the tent 
door-flap by putting in a stick, to put 
pickets around (zero), cf. -tsik? “to build a 
fence,”’ also -tsd‘, -tsi: “‘to brace with a 
bar, to point with a stick” 

,, | -tsit 

-sit,| -tsi< , 
scent, whiff, tr. (7), cf. the following stem 

1 Besides idsts@ ‘I shall die’ there is also 
tasts@’, translated “I am dying’. This form 
seems to be identical with the optative in Hupa, 

Mattole, and Wailaki, which isregularly formed by 

suffixing a glottal stop to stems ending in a vowel 

or nasal: thus, Hupa swéW°a: “I ask him to do it’’, 
but swéW°a? “‘I will ask him to do it’’; Mattole 
nied “I send you for something”, but niddPa’ 

“Jet him send you off”; Wailaki ’dnyay ‘‘you eat’, 

but *écay? “I will eat’”’. For stems ending in a stop, 

a spirant, or a glottal stop, this glottal of the 

optative does not appear. 


.., -tcitc: to smell, to get a 
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-tsi-n, -tsi'n, ...., ...., -tsimi: to smell, intr. Psié -Psi‘(yi-perf.; n-perf.) Psi, -P 1} -ch, -cai( 
(l), tr. (#1); to make a breathing noise | ~ ri 1 Psi(st-pert , —— tr. o 
through the nose, to sniff (1) to sit, to take seats (pl. subject) (1) ' -ca(n-): 
-tsi-n: to be fat (zero) si, -Ps?: to sit, to be seated (pl. subject) | 4i'y: to 
-tsi-n: to be weak, referring to the eyes (zero) (perf. presest) (l) jit, ~7%t. 
-tsi‘n, -tsi‘n: to despise (1) Psi, -Psi, -Psi‘, -Pcic: to fall (a round object),|  -7ilic, -77 
-tsik?: to make a noise of puncturing (1) intr., also nsed of sun moving (1) the ; 
-tsik’, -isik?: to build a fence, referring to old | -Ps1(d-), , Pcij: to bounce up and| -ctléc: to 
buffalo pounds with stick enclosure (zero) down (1) “sta 
cf. -tsi-, -tsi- “to put pickets around” | -Psi‘(t-), -Psi<(t-), , -Psiti: to find) -cat, -cw 
-tsts: out, to see (2) (E+ 
“weiett #0 be long, tall (1) Ps?(d-), -Ps?(d-) soe ee 
-tsisdi: to make a crackling sound (of a whip) \esid Psid } Ce ee { tive 
(l) scratch (zero) | -dja;(-d 
-tsist: to make a whizzing sound (of bullet | -s?, -Psi, -Psi‘: the wind blows (1), to blow, objec 
flying, etc.) (1) tr. (t) grain 
-tsit: to be lame (zero) -Psi(n-), -Psi-n: to be jealous (zero?), cf.) -djd(n-). 
-tsit, -tsil, ..., -tsilic, -tsili: to wash (t) gue sis Faye cf. - 
-tsi-l, -tsil: to get wet, to soak (t), cf. the | -Psi‘, -Psd(n-), , -Pcttc, -Psant: to hear -ca(m 
preceding stem (zero) » -dja‘, -dj 
-tsi'l, -tsi-l: to hatch, referring to a bird | -?si‘, -Psd(n-), -Psit: to speak, to utter (zero), recov 
hatching its young (?) cf. the preceding stem (Prot 
-tsit, -tsil: to bang (zero) -Psi*(-Psig-), -Pst*(-Psig-), , cite: to bel d-clas 
.., -tsilt, ..., tciltc: to twirl (zero); the audible, to listen to (zero), to utter a) phon: 
iterative is used as the imperfective noise (2), cf. the preceding two stems) culty 
-tsi?t-a**: to be small (zero), cf. -tci?c-a:* | -Psi-(-Psiy-): to have a bitter feeling, re) -dja-n: t 
-tsift: to fizzle, referring to the noise made by ferring to taste, pain, or cold (#) » -diac: to 
striking flint against steel (1) Psi, -Psi-, , Pciy: to pinch (2) (2) 
-tsiP?: to be grayish blue (2) -Psin-a’*: to be very lean, with bones sticking) 7, (a 
-tsté*, -tsu’: to be yellow-striped (zero), to out (zero), cf. -?sin ‘‘bone”’ obs 
paint yellow (tz), to be yellow (1) -Psis, -Psi-z: to put on a blanket (zero) rotte: 
-tstis, -tsttz, -tstis, -tcuc, -tstisi: to handle a | -Psist, -Psist: to wear a blanket (zero), cf. the) -dji‘, -dji 
fabric, hide, etc. (#), pass. (l) preceding stem : (ad?) 
-tst-z, -tsitiz: a fabric lies (perf. present) | -?sist, -Psist: to be full (zero), to fill up (i) -di, -dji: 
(#, present; zero, perf.), cf. the preceding | -Psi#, -Psi- U- -PsiPl-), ..., -Pciltc, -Psili: to -dj?(d-), 
stem shut one’s eyes ( 1) gerou: 
-tst*z, -tsti"z: to make a noiseless discharge of | -?sit, -Psi-l: to shrivel with heat, intr., to eel Ai’, -dj 
wind (zero) scorched (zero), to scorch (#) (d), ¢ 
-tsus, -tstz: to put out the fire, a light (2) | -Psus, Psst: to wheeze, referring to the sound) breatl 
Psd‘, -Psai(-Psdy-), -P sa‘, -Pcttc: to lick (2), made in sleeping and to the creeking of -dji(n-), . 
pass. (1) boots (1) ) ~yi(n- 


-Ps@-a"*, -Psd-a*: to go by, to pass (zero) 
-Psat: there is a depression, a hollow (zero) 


-Psa‘, -Pcaj(-Pcadj-): to embroider with 
beads (zero) 
-Psé(n-), -Psd(n-), -Psit, -Pcitc: a noise 


comes (1), cf. -?si* “to hear” 





-cd'i(-cag-), -cdi(-cdg-): to forget (# + vd ~djil, -dji 


cf. -yaé1 “to be forgotten” , ted 
-cé: to bother (#) | ted n-), - 
-ca‘, -ca‘(t-): to find out, to know (¢ + y jl drops 

probably related to the stem -ya(n-)) -td-u, -te1 

“to be wise” becom 





ig | 


and | 
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-ch, -ca(n-), -cdt, ..., -cdli: to raise (i + y-), 
tr. of -yd, -ya(n-) “to grow up” 

-ci(n-): to be afraid (i + y-?) 

4i'j: to rattle, intr. (zero) 

ji, -jit: to shout (once) (zero) 

-jiltc, -jiltc: to shout (several times) (zero), cf. 
the preceding stem 

-cutc: to twinkle like a star (/ + z-), cf. su 
“star” 

-cul, -ct'l, -cut, -cultc: to blow air, to snore 
(t+ y-) 

..., “Gj@(g-): to become (d+ y-); perfec- 
tive of -nd‘ “‘to happen” 

-dja'j(-djadj-): to lie, referring to grain-like 
objects (zero), cf. -dzd‘, -dja-7 ‘‘to handle 
grain-like objects” 

-djd(n-), -djad(n-), -djit: to become old (d), 
cf. -yd, -ya(n-) “to grow’, also -céd, 
-cé(n-) “‘to raise” 

-dja‘, -dja’, -djat, ..., -dj@t: to get well, to 
recover, used with the prefix néni-. 
(Probably from -yd, -ya “to go” with 
d-classifier. The semantic derivation and 
phonetic correspondence offer no diffi- 
culty, except the difference in tone.) 


| -dja'n: to be stout (1) 
_ -djqac: to be dark blue, black, to paint black 


(i) 


-dj? (d-), | -dj? (d-) | 


| -djit -djit: to get putrid, 
rotten (t) 

-dji‘, -dji*: to make a fuss, to jump all over 
(a?) 

-dji, -dji: to be lucky at killing (d?) 

-djv? (d-), -djv(d-): to be fierce, to be dan- 
gerous (zero), to be afraid (1) 

ji’, -djd1(-djady-), ..., djite: to breathe 
(d), cf. yi’, -yaa “to get wind, to get 
breath”’ 

-dji(n-), -dji-n, -dji'n, -djitc: to sing (d), cf. 
-yi(n-), -yi-n “‘to sing a song” 


|) -djil, -dji'l: to dodge (d) 


| ..., -tcé1: to bend (zero) 


| -tca-u, -tca-u, .. 


; -tcd(n-), -icd(n-): to spatter, to rain in large 


drops (£) 
-, -++, -tcdwu: to be big, to 
become big (zero) 





-tca’n: to be big (zero), cf. the preceding stem 

-tcid-a'*, -tcid-a**: to make a sudden kick (2) 

-tci'j, ..., ..., ..., -tidji: to eat (zero), cf. 
ts@(d-), -tsd@(d-) ‘‘to eat” 

-tci?c-a**: to be small (zero), cf. -tsi?t-a-* “‘to 
be small” 

-tcitc: to roll around (1) 

-tciltc: to limp along (zero), cf. -tsi# “to be 
lame” 

-tcW (d-), -tcw(d-), 
feed (t) 

-tcW(d-), -tcw(d-), -tcut, -tcuj, -tcidi: to 
seize (?), to hold (1) 

-tcuk’: to make a bubbling sound (t) 

-tchwa: to wait (zero) 

-Pcak’-a‘*: to be narrow, to be slim (zero) 

-Pcac: to pile up, intr. (zero), tr. () 

-Pcast: to be piled up (zero), cf. the preceding 
stem 

-Pca'l: to be sharp, to be snappy (zero) 

-Pcd, -Pca(t-), ..., -Pcdtc: to shoot (zero) 

-Pc?(d-): to be tight, cf. -Pcid- ‘‘tendon” 

-Pcid, -Pci??(d-): to have a scar (1) 

-Pcitc-a°*: to hop (1) 

-Pciy: to be restless with pain (1) 

-P ct} (-Pcidj-): to be like a hump, a knoll (2) 

-Pciy: to make a little rattling sound (1) 

-Pciltc: to throb with pain (1) 

-Pcu(n-), -Pcu-n: to be forbidden, to be 
tabooed (1), cf. na@-Pcund “taboo” 

-Pcut, -Pcut: to peel off the bark (2), cf. 
miPcidd “its bark” 

-Pcu'y: to be pointed, referring to a long, 
round object (zero) 

.s+, +++, Pout: to drag something heavy (t) 

cil, -Pcu'l, -Pcut, -Pctltc: to tear, to rip a 
skin (1), pass. (l), to make a ripping 
noise (1), to tear, intr., referring to a rag, 
skin, etc. (zero) 

-la‘, -li(n-), -lat, ... 
to become (zero) 

-la‘, -l@ (g-), -lat, -latc, -lahi: to do, to make, 
to cause (zero), for oneself (d) 


.., -tuj, -tcudi: to 


, «+, -l@ (optative)?: 


= / to be salty (zero) 


1 See note, p. 23. 
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-las, -lé-z: to plaster with mud (zero), cf. 
tia-z “‘white clay” 

-las, -la‘z, , -lic: to paint, to initiate, to + 
transfer power (zero), cf. the preceding 
stem 

-latc, -latc: to travel (2) 

-lé, -la(-la), -ldt, -ldtc, -léli, -l@ (optative)': 

to handle several objects (zero) 

-l@: several objects lie (zero) (perf. 
present), cf. the preceding stem 

-lé, -l@: to be lazy, with prefix ?si- (zero), cf. 
the preceding stem 

-l@ (d-), -ld (d-), -lit, -li-j, -lddt: to float up 
something, tr. () 

-la, -la’, -lé, -latc: to hurt, to pain, intr. (zero) 

-lé‘, -la’j, -ld‘, -latc, -léhi: to invite (zero) 

-léc: to be dirty (zero) 

-li<(t-), -li<(t-), 
pass. (d) 

-l? (d-), -l? (d-): to light up, to char (t) 

-h-, -li: to expect (zero), pass. (d) 

-li(n-), -li(n-), -lit: to flow (zero), cf. nilini 
“stream” 

-li-, -li, -li‘, -litc: to taste (zero) 

-li, li(n-): to doctor (zero) 


., litt: to hire (zero), 


-li(n-), pe ‘bto be (zero); to like, with 
prefixes -d-ni- (l), cf. -la‘, -li(n-) “‘to 
become”’ 


-li-z, -li-z: to urinate (zero), cf. li-z “urine” 

-liy: to be disgusted (2) 

-lu‘(t-), -lu<(t-), , -lutc, -luti: to handle a 
rope, a long, flexible object (zero), to drop 
down by rope (d) 

ln, -lv, , luc: to do by roping (2), to 
weigh (2), to weigh oneself (d) 

-lis, -luz, lis, -lic: to sew with thread (1) 
.,-dla’, ..., dlatc: to act, to play (d + I-), 
cf. -la‘, -la?(g-) ‘‘to do” 


1 See note, p. 23. 

2 In stems with initial d/- it is hard to determine 
in Sarcee whether the d/- is the result of d- classi- 
fier + / or is an original d/-. In some Ath. dialects, 
such as Hupa, Navaho, etc., verb-stems with 


d- or /- classifier form their first person singular 
perfect by the pronominal prefix -c- instead of a 





vocalic prefix. In Sarcee, however, *-c- is extended 


-dla, -dla-n, -dla‘, -dlitc: 
(d+ 1?) 

-dl?(d-), -dl@(d-), 
to rip, to grab (#) 

-dld(n- FB psec tba ) t-to be proud; to | 
doubt, with prefix -?sd- (d + l-?) 

-dld(n-), -dla-n: to drop, to flow, referring to 
water, sweat (d + /-?) 

-dli, -dli: to be stingy (d + L-'?) 

-dli‘, -dli‘, -dli‘, -dli‘, -dlihi: to pray, to 
beseech (d + I-?) 

-dli(n-): to be soft (d + l-?) 

-dli(n-), -dl@: to camp (d + L-), cf. -la* “‘to | 
become’”’, -li(n-) “to be” 

-dlis, -dlist: to wet oneself (d+ /-), 
-li:z “to urinate” 

-dlic: to be spotted (1) 

-dlu‘, -dlv-, -dlu‘, -dlitc: to laugh (zero), cf. | 
div “laugh” (d-noun) E 

-dlu: to seem (‘‘again” form) (d + /-?) 

-dlu‘, -dlu: to close up a bag with a rope! 
(d + 1-), cf. -la‘, -lu: “to handle a rope” | 
, -dlu, -dlut: to feel cold (d + 1?) 
yy vd to get startled (d-+/-?) 

-tla'z: to be soft like mud (zero), cf. Haz} 
“white clay” 

-tlé(n-): to be much, many (zero) 

-tld(n-), -tla-n: to have lots (#), cf. the prece-| 
ding stem 


We (d- ),4 ont Hil, -tlirj, -tlddi: to run, to 
jump (1) 

-Hi: (-ttiy-), -tti-(-tliy-): to grease (zero) 

-thu 

thy or -tuidj-a°* 

-tliy: to be hollow (1) 


to have a fight | 


, -aluy: to scratch, 


Seta tee 


cf. | 





af: to be soft, yielding (zera}} 


to all first person singular forms by analogy. Most! 
of these Sarcee stems imply either collective or| 
medio-passive activity, ordinarily characterized| 
by the d-classifier. I have, therefore, used (d + /-)| 
to designate its probable existence. The same/ 
difficulty exists in stems with initial dz-, or dj-,| 
only complicated still further by the fact that dz-| 
may come from Ath. *d + z- or *d + j-, and dj-| 
may come from Ath. *d + y-, or *g-. | 


sah housed 


es aR a a a 
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-Pla, -Pla, -Pldt: to revolve, referring to a 
wheel, a hoop, etc. (1) 

-Pla, -Pla(-Pld), -P lat, -Platc, -Pld@i: to run (1) 

-Plé, -Pia, ..., -Platc: to come into possession 
(1), cf. the preceding stem 


Pl? (d-), — ..., Ply: to break 
wind (zero), cf. si”tid@ “my discharge” 

-P4? (d-): to be humped (zero) 

-Pliyic, -Pliyic, -Ptiyic: to flash, to sparkle (2) 

-Plis, -Plas, -Plis, -Plic, -Plisi: a long or broad 
object falls (zero), to throw it (2) 

-Plirz: to be swampy (1), cf. gudi-*PHPsi 
“swamp” 


-Plidz-a°*; to be lean (zero) 

-Plic, -Plic, -Plic: to paint (Indian paint) 
(zero) 

-Phi4: to be very hot 

Phi, -Pli: to be moldy (zero), cf. giPhiwi 
“mold” 

Plu, -Pli(n-), -Plit, -Plutc, -Plih: to tie a 
rope (zero) 

Phin, -Pli(n-), -Plul, -tutc: to make a net, 
to lace (zero), cf. the preceding stem 

-Pli'l: to be long, tall (zero), cf. Pit “thong” 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF MIXE TO THE PENUTIAN FAMILY! 


By L. S. FREELAND. 


MORPHOLOGICAL 


HE structure of Mixe is rather bare and 

scanty, at least when compared with the 
rich and fairly intricate grammatical patterns 
found in some of the Penutian tongues of 
California and Oregon. One gets the im- 
pression that in Mixe the morphology has 
worn thin.2 There is a strong tendency to 
fall back on word-order to express relational 
ideas. New morphemas appear which are 
but one step removed from concrete seman- 
temas. In some cases these “empty words’ 
still retain their full concrete meaning in 
other connections, as for instance the word 
mid which is the verb “‘to have’. We find it 
in Mixe used to express the concept “with, 
of’ very much in the same manner as the 
“belong” of Beche-de-mer. In Miwok or in 
Maidu this would be expressed by a comita- 
tive suffix. 


1 The Mixe material for this study was obtained 
by J. de Angulo in Oaxaca during the course of a 
linguistic survey of that region for the Department 
of Anthropology of Mexico under the Direction of 
Dr. Manuel Gamio. 

After writing this article I sent it to Dr. Edward 
Sapir for criticism and suggestions. Dr. Sapir was kind 
enough to send me a list of further cognates from 
Takelma, Coos, and other languages from the northern 
Penutian group. Dr. Sapir was also kind enough to 
write some marginal notes which I have taken the 
liberty to reproduce as footnotes with the initials E. S. 
In his communication to me Dr. Sapir says that Prof. 
Roland B. Dixon had already been struck by the Penu- 
tian character of Zoque, and had sent him a list of 
Penutian cognates in this language. Zoque is very 
close to Mixe. The credit for the discovery of a Penu- 
tian language in southern Mexico belongs therefore to 
Dr. Dixon, by priority. 

2 Cf. analytic wearing down in Mukne and Coos as 
contrasted with Miwok and Takelma. — E. S. 





One somehow gets the impression that the | 
Penutian morphology having reached too} 


great a degree of intricacy in its usual 


methods for expressing the relational, has) 
thrown the whole baggage overboard and) 
started on a new tack. This may be due in” 
some measure to the influence of other) 
Central American tongues which seems to) 
be in the direction of sparseness of linguistic | 


expression. Nevertheless it is true that a 


very similar drift is at work in some places in| 


California, for instance in the western dialects 


of Miwok as compared with the eastern) 


dialects.1 


Whatever may be the interpretation, the) 
fact of the morphological sparseness of Mixe) 
remains, and naturally precludes extensive! 
The evidence! 
for classing Mixe in the Penutian family must) 
But} 
in spite of its limited grammatical apparatus 4 


morphological comparisons. 
therefore necessarily be largely lexical. 
Mixe possesses morphological traits that 


have a strong Penutian flavour. 
consider these briefly: 


(I) INTERNAL MODIFICATIONS OF THE RADICAL | 


As in Maidu, in Miwok and in Yokuts, so) 
in Mixe the radical often appears in several/ 


forms so closely allied that it is sometimes 
difficult to say which is the primary one. 


1 This is just what happened in Chinookan, where 
older Penutian features are only survivals and a new! 
autonomous and rather complex morphology was built 
on top of the older system by means of coalescences of 
sequences. — E. S. 
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In Maidu these symbolic changes express 
derivational concepts, in Miwok and Yokuts 
temporal aspects, in Mixe differences of 
person. 
Examples (a hyphen indicates the omission 
of irrelevant affixes) : 
Maidu: 
a) tot to drag; tut to touch; éat to stroke; det to reach 
for. 
b) ica to eat grass; tco to eat meat. 
c) yopom-ta to throw; yapam to slap. 


d) witcap to tear; witcep to tear a little; wiicobit to 
wring; witcup to tear off. 





e) witcot to skin a hare or small animal; witcut to 
scrape hides; witcat to split with the hand; 
witcet to split a small thing. 


Miwok :2 
PRESENT ‘TIME REMOVED FREQUEN- 
FROM PRESENT. TATIVE 

to play awt-n- awin:- dwni 
to die tcamci- tcamic- tcdm*ic- 
to smoke haksi- hakis- hak‘is- 
to run huwa't- huwat'- hiwta 

Yokuts: 


cadik, cadak to awake; tcadxin itcadax to turn; 
ipe, epi to get water; hiwet, heut to walk, go, move; 
tawidc, taudj to overcome; waid, waadi to break up; 
dukdu, dukud to bury; tut, toy to shoot. 


Mixe: 

to get up to fall to like to sleep 
5 pedeik-as n’gunac-els n-201k-bes may 
thou pedeik m-gunac-el n-z6ik-be may 
he pedig ktinac-el cotk-be méy 
we pedeik-matc n-gunac-edom d3ok-medj mau-medj 
ye pedik-tetc m-gunac-tel m-d30k-taba mau-detc 
they pedik-nedj kunac-tel tsok-teba mey-aj 


(2) THE INCORPORATED PRONOUN. 


Yokuts and Mukne (Costanoan) are appar- 
ently lacking in incorporated pronouns. 
Southern Maidu uses independent forms in 
the ordinary statement, but possesses what 
seems to be a depleted series of suffixed 
pronouns (possibly old objective forms), used 





in subordinated expressions of time and in 
hortatory and optative modes. Miwok is 
rich in pronominal series, specialized in their 
use for present, past, future, subjunctive 
and the like. Although they are much less 
numerous the Mixe forms come closest to 
those of Miwok.® 


Examples: 
Maidu Miwok Mixe 
PRESENT PAsT AND 
FUTURE 
I -S, -Se -m -t -és n- 
thou -ne, -20, -men -s -2 — m- 
he -~7 — —_ — y-, w- 
we -es, -nes, -hese -mas -m -ma, -mats n- 
ye -mam, -mem -tos -ton -le m- 
they -7 -p -k -te y-, w- 


Both Miwok and Mixe show a considerable 
amount of fusion and obliteration of elements 


in putting together their verb forms. 
gives often quite a similar impression: 


This 


1 Cf. internal vocalic changes of verb themes in | ones, e. g. ydan- “to go”: fut. yana-. — E. S. 


Takelma, Coos, Lower Umpqua. — E. S. 
2 These alternations are amazingly like the Takelma 


| 


3 Takelma like Miwok and Mixe. — E. S. 
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Miwok Mixe 
I have eaten i’wicak I eat hi'kcebés 
thou i’ wicas hi' kceb 
he i’ wica héykc 
we i’ wicakmas hi’ kcemets 
you i’ wicaktos hi’ kcteb 
they i’ wicap hi’ keteb 


(3) THE VERBAL PREFIX. 


Rather a large number of the Mixe verbs 
in the list are bi-syllabic, and many can be 
analyzed into two elements. They suggest 
very strongly the Maidu verbs with prefixes 
or first-position-stems such as be- action with 
the foot, ka- action with the hand, and the 
like. Mixe probably has nothing like the 
number of these prefixes that there are in 
Maidu, but three or four are quite clearly 
discernible and very suggestive: 

Maidu: beye creep; bedokoit run; bedot 
kick; belém step over; bewet hurry. kadokok 
push away; kapadum roll up; katut touch; 
katcaduk grab; pat foot, trail; -pai after. 

Mixe: petc-b to climb; pegig to run; pedig 
to rise; pasi-b to go out; pa- along, by; 
pa-otsm to go along; pa-witsm to creep; 
pa-nas to pass by (nas “‘the ground”’) ; pa-boy 
to chase; pa-son to follow; pa-wép to kick 
(wép to strike). kubatb to pay; kudigx to put; 
kutuk to command; kuyat to play; kunas to 
fall (nas ground); ni-pan to cover; ni-kés-b 
to be on top of something high (hos, kés 
above, on, upon); #i-wits to close; néksm to 
go, mi-néksm to go for the benefit of some 
one else; Rkutuk to order, ni-kutuk to order 
through the agency of another; kés-wits to 
place; kés-éts to place to boil (éts-b to boil) ; 
niwis-dud to open (niwits to close) ; nipan-dud 
to uncover (nipan to cover); rswits to take 
off (kés-wits to place, ni-wits to close); 
rspit-n a skirt (pit to make thread) (rspit-m 
also means ‘‘to tangle’); rvsmats to let go 
(mats-b to take, pats-b to find); rsmots 
trousers; 





II. SEmasroLocicat} 


(I) NATURAL ELEMENTS: 


-_ 


Muk. icmen, hismen sun; Wint. sun sun. 


2. moon: po Cf. Maid. pombok moon (also poko | 
sun, poho night, poketcuk star); Yok. opodo, | 


upic moon; Wint. po fire; Tak. be sun; Kal. 
pyd-’n sun, day. 


3. shine: tuks Cf. Miw. twlep- shine; Muk. tuxis day. | 


4. night: su, us Cf. Miw. sien- be night; Wint. 
sinol night; Tak. ##’n night (Tak. x regularly 
comes from s). 

. cloud: yots Cf. Maid. ya; Tak. haz; L. Um. hiai; 
Pen. * h-yat. 

. Sky: tsap Cf. Muk. écarak. 

. Star: musa Cf. Muk. mur night. 


on oa wn 


ucit, oxit; Muk. xii, xthi, xute go for a fire, 
light a fire; Tak. -*tcil- to set fire to, to catch 
fire; Coos cuit to set fire, *tcil- to burn, ’tcwel- 
fire; Pen. * swil fire, **tswil- to burn (cf. ‘“‘to 
burn” next semantema).? 

g. burn ¢sai Cf. Maid, tco; Miw. tsup. 

to. salt kan Cf. Muk. akes, aks. 

11. dry tés Cf. Miw. étsutul. 

12. stone: tsa Cf. Miw. cawa; Muk. isin. 

13. earthquake: pumimb Cf. Wint. pomoko. 

14. hole: hut Cf. Maid. twke; Muk. kutut. 


1 In making the following list of semantemas | / 


found it necessary to alter somewhat the orthography 
of the different sources in order to obtain a common 


basis of comparison. The system of transcription we | 


have followed is that of the American Anthropological 
Association. It may be well to point out that in Mixe, 


s and ¢ are interchangeable; i and é are the “‘unrounded” | 


forms of u and 0; in Mixe the dynamic stress accent 
is invariably on the semantema, and this in turn is so 


seldom of more than one syllable that a di-syllabic stem © 
may be looked upon confidently as resolvable under | 


further scrutiny. 


For Miwok, Wintun and Maidu, I have made use of : 


my own unpublished material and of that of Mr. J. de 


Angulo, also of the grammar of Maidu by R. B. Dixon | 


in the first volume of the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages. 


For Pomo I have made use of my own and J. de} 


Angulo’s unpublished material, also of The Ethno- 


geography of the Pomo Indians by S. A. Barrett. For | 
Mukne I have used the Mutsun Dialect of Costanoan 


by J. A. Mason. 


For Yokuts I have used The Yokuts Language of | 


Southern California by A. Ll. Kroeber. 


Many of the kinship terms are to be found in E. W. | 


Gifford’s exhaustive work “‘California Kinship Termi- 


nologies’’. 


2 Pen. *swil- ‘fire’ ?: Pen. *’tswil- ‘‘to burn” ? —— 


E. S. 
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. sun: si Cf. Maid. sa fire; Miw. hi, hii sun, day; © 





. fire: hén Cf. Miw. wik-, wik-, wul-, wel-; Yok. 


ee 





19. wind: 


to bloy 
Coos # 
20. red: és 
21. green: 
22. then: : 


Lal 


28. more: 
29. no, not 


30. yes, po 


31. thus: s 
32. if: pén. 


33. dog: u 
34. bird: h 


35. eagle: 


36. snake: 
37. frog: ¢ 


38. fish: a/ 
39. flea: pi 


1 Note tc 
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19. 


20. 
2I. 
22. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


az. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37- 


38. 
39. 


. water, river: ni Cf. Maid. dim wet; Miw. num- 


to be submerged; Wint. nu boat. 


. wet: sog Cf. Miw. cumek to soak up. 
. rain: tub, tsuy Cf. Miw. upa; Yok. ciwek drizzle. 
. wash: wibux Cf. Maid. 6p to dive; Miw. upux 


bathe, swim; Yok. ep-, 7p- swim; Muk. upxi 
to sip; Tak. *pag- to bathe. 

wind: poh Cf. Maid. biye; Miw. puc to blow; 
Yok. pucate whistle; Muk. put blow, pusninyis 
whirlwind; Wint. put whistle; Tak. -p’ouw- 
to blow; Chinook po to blow; Kal. put to blow; 
Coos pux- to spout; Tsim. buu to blow. 

ted: tsaps Cf. Muk. tasas. 

green: susk Cf. Maid. kotcis; Muk. tcutsu. 
then: net Cf. Miw. ne this; Muk. ne this. 


Mixe Maidu Miwok 
1 tig wite, suti kene 
2 matsk pen otto 
3 tugig sapui toloko 
4 maktask teit oyisa 
5 mogosk mawik (ma hand) macoka 
6 tuduk timbo temoka 
7 ustug penimbo kenekaki 
8 tuktug pentcit kawtnta 
9 tastug tciinbo wore 
10 mak matcam n@atca 
20 ipe maiduk n@a 


more: maak Cf. Miw. manik. 

no, not: ka-, kedi. Cf. Miw. ke, ken, ket; Yok. 
Reamu; Muk. ekwe, kwe. 

yes, positive, good: oy Cf. Maid. he; Miw. hi; 
Yok. houu; Muk. he; Wint. o. 

thus: sa Cf. Miw. saka like, as; Muk. sata. 
if: pen. Cf. Muk. pint. 


(2) ANIMALS: 


dog: uk. Cf. Maid. suku; Miw. tcuku; Yok. 
tcejey; Muk. hutce; Wint. cukut; Tak. tsixt. 
bird: hon Cf. Maid. hu to fly, hom nest; Miw. 
hoyu egg; Yok. hoy egg. 

eagle: wits Cf. Miw. wipayak; Yok. wiusul, 
eagle, witc, condor. 

snake: ¢tsan Cf, Muk. lisana. 

frog: tuk Cf. Miw. wataksay, kotola; Wint. 
watak. 

fish: ak Cf. Maid. mako. 

flea: picg Cf. Muk. wipsur. 


1 Note to “two” Chin. mokct., Mixe matsk cannot be 


directly compared to Mixe us- in us-tug “7” (= 2 + 5) 
and to Miwok otto and Mukne utxi-n but may be related 
if we assume m- as archaic durative intransitive prefix, 
such as we have far more transparently in Hokan and 
Muskogian. — E. S. 


23. 








Temporal affixes: Past te- Cf. Miw. -tu; Muk. 
-te, -kte. ““essential’’ : -b, -v Cf. Muk. -n infinitive; 
Tak. -n noun suffix, sometimes used to make 
verbal nouns, exactly as in Mixe; Maid. -x 
infinitive ending. ‘‘continuative’ -its, -ats 
(forms of the verb to be); Cf. Miw. -utcu to live, 
also a continuative; Mukne i‘civa always, 
continually. 


24. big: mi, mik, mix (V. also old) Cf. Yok. moxodo 
old; Muk. muk adult; Tak. mahai. 
25. little: mutsk, Cf. Muk. pusut. 
26. round: pik Cf. Miw. pol; Yok. buk-; Wint. 
bakak. 
27. Numbers :1 
Yokuts Mukne Wint. 
yet emet- ete 
punot utxin pampe 
soopin hapxan ponot 
hatepanai usit, utit emus 
yitecintl parues ele-sem 
tcolipi nakitci serpot 
nomicin  takitet serpote 
monoc taitimin pan-emus 
nonip watsu, paki pan-emute 
waditc matsu pampa-sem (two hands) 
kay 


40 
41 


- woman: 


louse: ag Cf. Muk. vax. 
bedbug: tit Cf. Maid. di? louse. 


(3) PLANTS: 


2. wood, tree: kep, kip Cf. Miw. kapum, bark; 


Yok. yapkin; Muk. xipur, tree. 


. brush, bush, forest: yuk Cf. Miw. yomyum, 


brush; Yok. yawud; Maid. yo, flower. 


. tobacco: xuyge Cf. Miw. hutia. 

. moss: sayk Cf. Muk. sasuk. 

. fruit: ués Cf. Muk. owos. 

. flower: pux Cf. Maid. pu, to blossom, 


(4) MAN: 


. person, people: hay Cf. Maid. mazdik; Miw. 


miw; Muk. muwe; Coos ma; Yok. maz. 


. man: yayek, yadyek Cf. Miw. naya-yak, Yok. 


muk-yamk, (also Coos -iyag plural suffix in 
terms of relationship). 
tosdyek Cf. Miw. 


occayak, Yok. 


latc-yamk. 


. old man: mix (also ‘‘big’’) Cf. Maid. muk, big; 


Yok. moxodo; Muk. muk, adult. 


. foe, enemy: was Cf. Mukne wayas. 
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53- 
54. 


55- 


50. 


youth, boy: nakn Cf. Yokuts notco. 

father: tyedj, tat Cf. Maid. te; Yok. -atet; Muk. 
ete, grandfather; Win. /ata. 

mother: éagh, nana Cf. Maid. na, ne; Miw. ita; 
Yok. -ajaj; Mukne uta, parents: Tak. ni-, -hin; 
Kal. ni; Low. Chinook -naa; Coos e’n-dtc (-dic 
kinship ending); Coos nik/a “‘mother!”’ (voc.) ; 
Tsim. (Nass R. dialect) »é-7 ‘“‘my mother” 
(2i “my”), nd’a (voc.). 

grandfather: ap Cf. Maid. opa, pa; Miw. apa, 
father; Mukne apa, father; Win. apa; Yok. 
bapa, bap’, father’s mother; Tsim. (Nass 
R. dial.) nd-beb-i’, my mother’s brother, bip‘ 
(voc.). 


. elder brother: ats Cf. Miw. ata, tatci; Mukne 


taka. 


. younger brother: its Cf. Maid. tu, ti; Miw. 


tcale; Mukne tare; Miw. iDi’? (Sapir MS.). 


. younger sister: wis Cf. Wint. utcu; Miw. iDa” 


(Sapir MS.). 


. uncle: haym Cf. Maid. yam, kam; Miw. kaw; 


Yok. kawa, komoy. 


. elder sister: tsy6 Cf. Maid. citi; Miw. De’ De 


(Sapir).? 


. aunt: tsugu Cf. Yok. guiha, nusus. 

. child: uyg Cf. Miw. aysi, son; Mukne nis, son. 
. son: may Cf. Mukne mos. 

. daughter: ij, nyis. 

. diminutive or endearing suffix (suggested by 


Sapir) -s, -c, -j (e. g. ni-7, daughter; Cf. uy-g, 
child. Pen. stem perhaps *ayz, child; dimin. 
*ami-si > Mixe yi-s, Miw. ay-si, son, Mukne 
ini-s, son). With stems ending in -i, -d this old 
diminutive combines in Mixe to form -ts, -éc, 
-dj, hence: tyed-j, father (probably dim. form 
of tat); at-s, elder brother: Miw. aia; it-s, 
younger brother: Maid. #i, Miw. 7D7”; ut-s, 
younger sister: Miw. iDa’. This dimin. 
*-si survives also in other Pen. dialects: Miw. 
ay-si, son; S. Coast Miwok (Barrett) tazyi-s, 
man; kuleyi-s, woman; hena-s, boy; oyi-s, old 
man; poici-s, old woman(?); Mukne ini-s, mo-s, 
son; Wintun wicu, younger sister (diminuti- 
vized < *utu < *uta?); Tak. -xi, -* < *-si, 
*-s (in hap-xi, child, haap-x, one’s children, 
cf. haap‘-, child in other combinations); 
Chinookan (Wishram dialect) -c in -k/acu-c, 
paternal grandfather, -gak / u-c, maternal grand- 
father, -k/i-c, paternal grandmother (these 
stems are etymologically related to respective 
reciprocals: -qcE-n, -gaka-n, -gia-n), further in 
wi-n-am-c, my father (stem -am) and wa-n-aq-c, 
my mother (stem -ag-) ; Coos -ca, endearing suffix 
(e. g. huumik-ca ‘dear old woman’’; umd-ca- 


1 ¢- of Maidu cti and -sy- of Mixe tsyé may be 


diminutivizing. 





67. 


68. 


72. 
73+ 


74. 


75: 
76. 


tc, wma-c ‘‘grandmother’’: vocative ima. This 
Penutian *-si diminutive is characteristic, it 
would seem, as contrasted with its undoubtedly 
cognate Hokan *-tsz (*-tst). — (E. S.)! 

I: és, -s, -es Cf. Maid. -s, -mus; Tak. -xi ‘‘me’’, 
from < *-s?, 

I: n- Cf. Miw. kan; Yok. na; Muk. kan; Wint. 
nanu “my”; Coos n; Low. Ump. na “I”, -n 
“T, me’; Tak. -n, -m (trans. subj.); Chin. -n- 
“I, me’ (Wishram dial. also indep. 1a.) 


. thou: migs, m- Cf. Maid. mi, -mam, -mem; 


Miw. mi; Yok. ma; Mukne me; Wint. mz; Tak. 
ma; Chin. -m-, -mi-; Tsim. — n (thee); m-. 


. he: yi Cf. Maid. -7; Miw. 7. 
. we: -m, -em, -ma Cf. Miw. -m, -me; Yok. mai; 


Mukne makse, mak; Tak. -am; Coos -ami; 
Tsim. -Em. 

ye: -i, -te, -ta Cf. Miw. -tos, -ton, -tok, -ic. 
which: wud Cf. Mukne watt ‘“‘someone’’; Coos 
wit; Low. Ump. wate. 


(5) BODY PARTS AND ACTIVITIES: 


eye: win, ts ‘‘to see’’ Cf. Maid. hin; Miw. cin-ti, 
eye, ciy, to see; Yok. cil, to see; Mukne xin; 
Wint. wini, to see, ca, eye; Tak. al-xi-g-, -xi-k-, 
(Tak. -xi- < *-si-), also -xanw- (‘‘to look’) 
< *-san-w-.” 

mouth: aux Cf. Miw. awo; Yok. xa, ca; Mukne 
xa. 

tongue: yane Cf. Maid. ent; Miw. nepit, letip; 
Yok. tadxat, palat ‘‘project tongue’; Mukne 
lase; Wint. tahal; Tak. ela; Coos helta; Low. 
Ump. éal. 


. to drink: ug Cf. Miw. uccu; Yok. uk; Mukne 


ukis; Tak. tigw-. 


. to speak: mog Cf. Maid. mo-, ma-, action with | 


mouth; Miw. mo-, answer; Mukne mons. 


. to answer: azoy Cf. Miw. has-, ask; Mukne 


osehe. 


. word: kops Cf. Maid. ka, say; Miw. ka-, say; | 


Mukne ko, say. 


. to call: wo Cf. Maid. wo; Miw. wo; Low. Ump. [ 
waa, say, speak, tell; Chin. wawa, talk; Tak. | 


yaway-, talk (dissimilated from *waway-?). 


. nose: hikb Cf. Maid. hiku; Miw. huk; Mukne hus. 


1 Nominalizing suffix -c = Mukne -s verbalizing 


suffix (e. g. vitc-s ‘language’ < ritc “to speak”; 
= Tak. -(a)x infinitive suffix of intransitive verbs 


< *-(a)s; = Low.Ump. -s verbalizing suffix (waas | 


“Janguage’”’ < waa ‘‘to speak’). 


2 In other words we have two old Penutian stems: 


*(i)sa or *(i)say (> Miw. ciy-, Wint. ca, Mixe is, Tak. 
-xi-) and *(i)san, *(i)sal > Miw. cin-ti, Yok. cil, Mukne 
xin, Maid. hin, Tak. -xan-w-, Tsim, saal ‘‘to notice”, 


perhaps also Coos +zil-, ‘‘to look around’. — E.S. 7 
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83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 


gl. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


ear: tatsk Cf. Miw. tokoc; Yok. tuk; Mukne 
tuksus. 

hand: ki Cf. Maid. ka-, with the hand; Miw. 
ehu, uka (< *esu. Miw. k = Muknes, regularly. 
— E.S.); Yok. ko, to hit with hand; Muk. 
isu; Win. Rupum. 

left hand: ana Cf. Mukne an-si. 

to take: mats Cf. Mukne maz, get; Low. Ump. 
matc-, to lay; Tak. mats /ag-, put, place; (Pen. 
base *mats- > Tak. mas-g-); Chin. (Wishr. 
dial.) -x-ima, to lay, -a-l-ima-tx, to put into 
water; Tsim. mag-, to put down.; Maidu me, to 
catch. 

to give: mo, to have: mid Cf. Maid. me; Miw. 
am-; Muk. xum, cumi. 

to do, make, work: dun Cf. Miw. tauha; Yok. 
tic; Muk. tun finish. 

to put, place: -wits Cf. Maid. wi-, pull, press; 
Miw. wik-; Tak. -wiik, to spread out. 

foot, leg: tik Cf. Maid. tek, jump; Miw. ¢ek, 
kick, hate, foot, tiyi, hip; Mukne teke, walk on 
toes. 

knee: koc, Cf. Tak. gouk; Low. Ump. oq; 
Chin- -g /oxt. 

to go: ots Cf. Maid. w-; Miw. u-. 

to walk: wag Cf. Miw. wi-n, weeta; Yok. wadix, 
pass by; Mukne wati, come, wate, go; Tak. wi-, 
to go about. 


to go: y- Cf. Maid. 7-ye; Miw. yoc-; Chin. -ya, | 


-i-; Tsim. yaa; Tak. yan-; (Cf. Hokan *iya, 
to go). 

action with the foot, walk, trail, etc.: pa- 
(pason, to follow, paboy, to chase, pesamb, to 
go out) Cf. Maid. be-, with the foot, pazyi, hunt, 





track; Miw. puy, move, depart; Mukne paya, 
run, payta, hunt. 

96. tostay: wi (also in: wic, a bed) Cf. Tak. way-, 
to sleep; Kal. wai, tosleep; Tsim. wog, tosleep; 
Coos, haya-ti, to lie down (Coos A often comes 
from w); Yok. wo7-, to sleep. 

97. to sit: uy Cf. Maid. in-; Yok. tiy, to lean; 
Mukne one. 

98. bone: pak Cf. Maid. -pok, -puk; Wint. pak. 

99. skin: po Cf. Maid. pu, posa. 

too. neck: yok-n Cf. Yok. ogun; Tak. gwen; Coos 
kwin-ts; Low. Ump. kwinintcu. 

tor. rib: hatc Cf. Maid. tcz; Miw. kutc, bone; Mukne 
tcatc, bone. 

102, phallus: tswk Cf. Maid. wicu, piss; Yok. 
tcuyo; Mukne tcoxo, pudenda. 

103. testicles: istca Cf. Miw. cau-ial; Mukne icatia. 

104. anus: pxut Cf. Miw. poti, navel; Yok. potodo, 
intestines; Mukne putius, belly; Wint. pot. 

105. to urinate: fatsp Cf. Miw. ofa, ctso; Mukne 
tcala (Cf. Wint. tcunu-s; Tak. xan. — E.S.). 

106. heart, belly, thought: hot Maid. hon; Yok. hut, 
hon, to know, hoy, heart; Mukne xutu, belly; 
Coos haw-, to imagine, think; Low. Ump. haz, 
opinion; Tak. hewhaw-, to think.’ 

107. fear: tsék Cf. Miw. ceki; Yok. dotc: Mukne susu. 

108. love, like: tsok Cf. Maid. -sak-; Yok. tcik; 
Mukne ofciko. 


l< “Sleeping instrument”. See -s nominalizing 
suffix. — E. S. 

2 Maidu ho-n and Yokuts ho-y probably nouns in -n, 
cf. “infinitive” and noun-forming -n, from base *ho- 
< Pen. *haw-, *hau-; Mixe ho-t probably factitives in 


| -¢ from same base. — E.S 
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MATERIALES PARA EL ESTUDIO DE LAS LENGUAS ABORIGENES DEL SUR 
DE COLOMBIA, SURAMERICA. 


Por RUDOLF SCHULLER. 


En la selecta libreria privada del eminente 
hombre de letras, el sefior Dr. D. Guillermo 
Valencia, en Popayan, Departamento del 
Cauca, Colombia, entre otros muchos ma- 
teriales de alto valor cientifico para quienes 
se consagran al estudio de la historia, lengua, 
usos y costumbres, creencias religiosas, etc., 
de los diferentes agrupamientos de indigenas 
que, en tiempos pretéritos, poblaban esas 
remotas partes de lo que en la actualidad 
constituye una parte de aquella reptblica 
suramericana, encontré también un manu- 
scrito que lleva el siguiente titulo: 
VOCABULARIO DE LA LENGUA DE LOS YNDIOS 
Q(UE) POBLAN (sic!) LOS RIOS PUTUMAYO, 
Y CAQUETA A SOLICITUD DEL COLEGIO 
APOSTOLICO DE S." DIEGO DE QuvuITO//. 

Es un pequefio tomito en-I2 vo., perga- 
mino, de 47 ff. num. 

El primer fol. sin numerar, ostenta el 
nombre de un tal “Dn. Juan Fran. Matha 
y Gonzalez’”’, de letra evidentemente distinta 
de aquella del autor del glosario. Presumi- 
blemente, el cédice se hallaba durante algin 
tiempo en poder de dicho sefior, quien, a su 
turno, lo habia adquirido, ya sea directamente 
de uno de los misioneros franciscanos, ya 
sea por otro conducto. 

Como quiera que haya sido, hecho es que 
ese don Juan Francisco Matha y Gonzalez 
no fué el autor del copioso vocabulario de 
la lengua, a la cual el anénimo autor tilda de 
“general” entre los indios de los rios Putu- 
mayo y Caqueta. 

Fol. 1 a 8 recto ocurre una ‘“Oracion 
Gratulatoria’”’, en dos columnas, conteniendo 





la de la izquierda una especie de prélogo y en 
la de la derecha van consignadas unas 
cuantas apostillas, mayormente citas toma- 
das de las Sagradas Escrituras. Esta ultima 
circunstancia, lo mismo que cierto pasaje en 
el prélogo y en la nota introductoria, la que 
precede a la exposicién del verbo transitivo!, 
demuestran hasta la evidencia que el ver- 
dadero autor del vocabulario y de los di- 
ferentes apuntes acerca del verbo, de los 
pronombres personales, etc., debe de haber 
sido uno de los misioneros franciscanos del 
Colegio de Propaganda Fide, a cuyo cargo 
estaban las misiones establecidas entre los 
indios infieles de los mencionados afluentes 
septentrionales del Rio de las Amazonas. 


1 Ver “Oracion Gratulatoria’’ donde el autor 
habla de las entradas en la ‘‘montaiia’’ y de los 
indecibles sufrimientos de los antiguos misioneros 
y de aquellos herédicos varones que habian muerto a 
mano de los fieros indios de esos dos rios. 

Ver, ademas, fol. 35 verso, donde refiere: 
“Esta Lengua va escasa de algunos nombres, 
pronombres, y nombres propios de Arboles, 
resinas, bejucos, pexes, y demas yervas, y animales, 
los q(ue) de proposito, é escusado ponerlos; por 
q(ue) como esta és vna lengua general, q(ue) 
comprehende varias provincias, y muchos pueblos; 
y al mismo tpo. (tiempo) cada Prova. y cada Pueblo 
tiene sus terminos provincianos, y peculiares con 
los q(ue) ellos solamente se entienden, me parecio 
precisamente, q(ue) ponerlos en el diccionario; era 
confundir la lengua general. Luego tambien 
considere, que el religioso Misionero, 4 quien por 
suerte le tocase ir 4 vno de essos Pueblos, 6 Provas. 
podria a poca costa, y sin dificultad hazerse capaz 
de los propios, y particulares terminos de aquel 
Pais, y por esta razon va el bocabulario algo escaso 
de los sobredhos. terminos, 6 significados’’. 
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El vocabulario contiene alrededor de 1.800 
voces y locuciones; y ocupa los ff. 9 a 35 
verso, encontrandose en este tiltimo folio las 
siguientes palabras. 


zuhu cernir, colar 


zuhu-seé cernido, colado (el adj. verbal) 
zunca abrazar a otro 

zunca-seé abrazado, 6 abrazo 

zunquitie el arbol, como quiera 

zuna meter 

zuuguay la nigua (pulex penetrans) 


Y debajo de estos vocablos se siguen 
observaciones sobre la declnacién de los 
nombres y acerca de la conjugacién del verbo 
transitivo, extendiéndose esta parte hasta 
fol. 37 v. Enel finiquito, se hallan expuestos 
los pronombres personales y que son estos. 


yeé yo 

mie tu, vos (sic!) 
hac-que aquel 
yequina, mai nosotros 
mosd-coa vosotros 
hac-que-coa aquellos 


La letra es clara, inteligible y seguramente 
del siglo XVIII. El ms. esta escrito con 
cierta elegancia y con suma nitidez, conte- 
niendo la pagina por término medio 33 lineas. 
El cédice no lleva el nombre del autor ni la 
fecha en que fue compuesto!. El que el 
anodnimo autor debe haber sido uno de los 
frailes menores de la Serdfica Orden, cuyos 
miembros se dedicaron durante los siglos 
XVII y XVIII a la labor evangelizadora 
entre los indios infieles, que en aquel en- 
tonces vivian en las selvas adyacentes a los 
cursos de los rios Putumayo y Caqueta, se 
desprende claramente de aquel pasaje que 
ocurre en la ‘‘Oracion Gratulatoria” y en el 
cual el autor hace alusién a los martires, 
todos ellos hermanos de habito. 


1 En la ‘“‘Oracion Gratulatoria’”’, fol. 8 recto,’ el 
autor hace alusién al Dr. D. José de Alegria y 
Cayzedo, cura propietario de la ciudad de Cali... 
..-y actualmente visitador del Obispado de 
Popayan...... ”’, circunstancia la que hace po- 
sible precisar el tiempo en que fué compuesto el 
glosario, lo que, por desgracia, por ahora no pode- 
mos hacer, debido a la absoluta falta de la literatura 
concerniente al ramo. 


3* 





Por otra parte, en cuanto a la propiedad 
intelectual cabe advertir que en el glosario se 
encuentran varios pasajes los que, fuera de 
toda duda, contienen indicios bien marcados 
que nos inducen a creer que el manuscrito 
que nos habia sido obsequiado por el seiior 
Dr. Guillermo Valencia es, a lo menosen 
parte?, una simple copia, quiza aumentada, 
de otro y seguramente mas antiguo manu- 
scrito sobre esa misma lengua aborigen la que 
resulta ser dialecto del Betoye’. 

Unos cuantos ejemplos entresacados del 
glosario bastan para dar un lijera idea sobre 
la estructura del idioma‘. 


oco agua; el elemento oco se encuentra evidente- 
mente en nombres geograficos, como: Orin-oco. 


2 Todos los ‘‘diccionarios’” etc., que los misio- 
neros franciscanos en estos tiltimos aiios publicaron 
de la lengua Pano, Sipibo, etc. etc., del Rio Ucayali, 
emanan de los escritos que acerca de esas mismas 
lenguas habia dejado el Padre Buenaventura 
Marquez. Tampoco el ‘‘Vocabulario de Bolsillo del 
Idioma Sipibo” es obra del Padre Fray Agustin 
Alemany. Véase a este respecto mi trabajo ‘‘Las 
Lenguas Indigenas de Centro América’’, p. 126, 
nota 253. San José de Costa Rica, 1928. 

3 El sefor Dr. Paul Rivet, en su carta, fecha 
26 de Junio del aiio de 1927, ncs comunica lo 
siguiente: ‘“‘Por lo que toca a su descubrimiento de 
un manuscrito Tukano 6 Betoye, CUIDADO! 
Jiménez de la Espada ha publicado en la Revista 
de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos (Madrid), en 
1898 y 1899, un manuscrito muy importante que 
lleva el mismo titulo”. 

Ahora bien, segin mis propios apuntes biblio- 
graficos a este respecto, el manuscrito publicado 
por el sefior D. Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, es, 
incuestionablemente, el mismo que consigna el 
Conde de la Viiiaza bajo el nim. de 1,016, en su 
“Bibliografia Espafiola de Lenguas Indigenas de 
América’, Madrid, 1892; y es, al propio tiempo, 
el mismisimo que al presente atin se conserva en la 
biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia, de 
Madrid, donde, en 1910, nosotros tomamos una 
copia del cédice, la cual se encuentra ahora en la 
Seccién de MSS. anexa a la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 

4 Oportunamente hemos de publicar un detenido 
comentario acerca de tan interesante y poco 
conocido idioma aborigen dela cuenca del Amazonas, 
naturalmente siempre previo cotejo con el glosario 
que habia sido dado a la luz de la publicidad por 
aquel eminente sabio espaiiol. 
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Por medio del elemento -coa, que suele ser 
sufijado al nombre, se forma el plural. 
oco agua 
-co y -que sufijados hacen formas gerun- 
diales, masculinas y femeninas, respectiva- 
mente. 
apn lavar o bafarse 


oco-coa aguas 


apt-co la que lava o que se bafia 
apu-que el que lava o que se bafia 
santi triste 

santi-co la que esta triste 

santi-que el que esta triste 

santi-ye estoy triste 


El adjetivo atributivo, generalmente, pre- 
cede al nombre que modifica. 
santi-hua-quet 
santi-hua-co 


hombre triste 
mujer triste 


1 hua-que significa ‘hombre, cufiado, yerno, 
suegro’”’, mientras hua-co, quiere decir ‘‘mujer, 
cufiada, nuera, suegra’’. 

En el tomo VIII de la ‘“‘Bibliothéque de Lin- 
guistique Américaine’” se encuentra un corto 
vocabulario de la lengua indigena dicha “‘Guaque’’, 
idioma de unos indios que viven no muy lejos de 
las regiones en que era ‘‘general’”’ la lengua que did 


motivo a estas lineas. Ver, ademas, ‘“Macacuaques”’. | 


Popayan, gbre. de 1927. 





Sufijado el elemento -huese al adjetivo, 
éste se convierte en verbo compulsivo. 


santi triste 
santi-huese entristecer a otro 


La negacién suele ser pospuesta, como: 
bica, hablar; bica-mat no hablar; vai, venir; 
vai-mai, no venir. 

Mai solo significa “nosotros” y equivale 
asi a yequina “‘nosotros’’. 

El modo de contar esta basado en el 
sistema quinario. 
samu dos 
sdmu-coa entrambas o los dos 
sdmu-yutei-que tres 
sdmu-sardbue diez, esto es, dos manos que 

constan de diez dedos. 


No hay observacion alguna en cuanto a la 
estructura fonética del idioma. Con todo, 
a juzgar de la -k-, la que en el glosario figura 
como inicial especial, este fonema debe ser un 
sonido gutural y bien distinto de la -c- 
castellana, empleada por el autor igualmente 
como inicial. 
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BREVE CONTRIBUCION A LA BIBLIOGRAFIA DEL IDIOMA K?AK*CIQ’EL}. 
DIALECTO MAYA-K°ICE DE GUATEMALA. 


Por RUDOLF SCHULLER. 


Una bibliografia especial y mas o menos 
completa de las lenguas K7iéé?, K’ak’¢iq’el 
y Ts’u-tohil® esta atin por hacerse. Con todo, 


1 En el Memorial de Tecpam-Atitlan, llamado 
también “‘Anales de los K?ak?¢iq’el’’, leemos 
Bis idk habia, pues, alla un madero como el de los 
bastones, el cual habfamos tomado a la entrada 
de Tulan (y por esto fué que se nos dié el nombre de 
cachiqueles, segtin lo aseguran Gagahuitz y Zac- 
tecauh) ..... maderos rojos que habiamos tomado 
cerca de Tuldn....... a 

Hay quienes en este pasaje ven una alusién al 
hurto del fuego; asi que Kak’¢tiq’el equivaldria a 
“Jadrones del fuego” ‘‘los que hurtaron el fuego’. 

Por otra parte, cabe también la siguiente 
etimologia : 

Rak? fuego, rojo, encendido; 
at boca; 
q'el perriquito. 

De modo que el nombre podria ser interpretado 
también “‘bocas coloradas de perriquito”. Cp. 
K’ak’¢i = boca colorada; o K’ek’¢i, boca negra; 
Pokon-¢i, boca torcida. 

2 Selva, montafia, palo; y, como tal, quiza 
refiriéndose a los primeros padres, aquellos mufiecos 
de palo de que se habla en el Popol Vuh, VI, 
p. 8 y sig. Das Popol Wuh, die mythische Ge- 
schichte des Kicé-Volkes von Guatemala nach 
dem Original-Texte iibersetzt und bearbeitet von 
Noah Elieser Pohorilles. Leipzig, 1913. Mytholo- 
gische Bibliothek VI, 1. 

3 K’icé: ésu, mirar, acatar, venerar; ioh, 
“aguacero’’, segtin el Padre Ximénez ‘‘substantivo 
antiguo’’. Cabria, pues, la etimologia ‘‘veneradores 
de la divinidad llamada Tohil’’. 


Comparense: tohi sol Guatuso 
tohi (tstki) cielo Guatuso 
tok-kut lefia Tapachulteca 
Véanse, ademas: ve-do sol Carifiacu 
to, do, tox, sol Yaruro 


Sobre este particular volveré mds detallada- 
mente, cuando publique mi ‘Diccionario Com- 
parado y Analitico de las lenguas Maya-K°iéé- 
Karib-Aruak”’. 





numerosas referencias a estos idiomas del 
grupo Maya-K’iéé se hallan consignadas en 
las bibliografias y las crénicas de Remesal!, 
Vazquez®, Squier®, Pinart’?, Brasseur’, Be- 
ristain®, Civezza!°, Medina!, Vifiazal2 y en 
una obra bibliografica mia, la que, manu- 
scrita e inédita todavia, se conserva en la 


4 Historia General de las Indias Occidentales y 
particular de la Gobernacion de Chiapas y Guate- 
mala. Madrid, 1620. 

5 Chronica de la Provincia del SS. Nombre de 
Jestis de Guatemala, de la Orden de N. S. P. S. 
Francisco, por el P. Fray Francisco Vazquez, 
Lector Jubilado, etc. Guatemala, 1714 y 1717. 

® Monograph of Authors who have written on 
the Languages of Central America. 1861. 

7 Catalogue des Livres Rares. 1883. 

8 Bibliothéque México-Guatemalienne. 
1871. 

® Ver Brasseur, ob. cit. — Vifiaza, ob. cit. 

10 Saggio di Bibliografia Sanfrancescana. In 
Prato, 1879. 

11 La Imprenta en Guatemala, p. 120, cita: 
EXPLICATIO FIDEI en Lengua Cakchiquel, por 
Fr. Francisco Maldonado, Franciscano. Ms. en 
4to.—ff. 120. 

Mas: V. Dialogo Moral.y Politico llamado entre 
los Indios MAMA ANDRES. VI. Explicacion de los 
Milagros de Jesucristo. VII. Explicacion de los 
Sacramentos. VIII. Examen de Penitentes. 
IX. Practicas de Confesores. X. Explicacion de las 
Indulgencias. XI. Pasion y Muerte de Xpto. 
Sefior Nuestro, Mandato, Pasion y Descendimiento 
en Lengua Cakchiquel. XII. Impedimentos del 
Matrimonio para los Indios y orden que se debe 
guardar en denunciarlos y acudir por dispensacion 
para los ya contraidos. Ms, en 4to.-pp. 17. (MSS. 
que se conservaron en la Bibl. Nac., donde ya 
no existen). 

En cuanto al ‘‘Santoral’” de ese mismo autor, 
véase el texto mas adelante. 

12 Bibliografia Espafiola de Lenguas Indigenas 
de América. Madrid, 1892. 


Paris, 
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seccién de MSS. de la Libreria del Congreso, 
Washington, D. C.1!. 

No mencionada y casi desapercibida de los 
especialistas en la materia pas6 una obra la 
que hace nueve afios se publicé en esta capi- 
tal, bajo el siguiente titulo. 

(Portada fileteada:) GRamaTICA / del / 
IDIOMA CACHIQUEL / escrita en 1748 por 
un / religioso franciscano el / R. P. Fr. 
CarLos J. RosaLes? / Publicala por vez 
prime- / ra con una introduccion, / una 
bibliografia cachi- / quel—kiche—zutu- 
hil, / correcciones(!), notas, un / paza- 
lelo del Cachiquel / y un compendio de la 
Doc- / trina Cristiana en Ca- / chiquel y 
Castellano / el / P. Fr. DANIEL SANCHEZ 
GarciA,/Religioso de la misma Orden./Con 
Licencia Eclasiastica (sic!) / Tipografia 
“San Antonio”, 13 / Calle Oriente, casa 
conti- / gua a la iglesia de San / Francisco. / 
Guatemala, C. A. //. s. a. (1919—1920). 
El manuscrito que el padre Fray Daniel 

Sanchez Garcia dié a la luz de la publicidad, 
mide 20 por 16 cm., ff. 46 (num. o sin nu- 
merar, no lo indica el editor) ‘‘de letra 
finisima y clara, pero como esta algo apolilla- 
do y bastante palida la tinta, requiere, 
observa, regular désis de paciencia e ingenio 
para descifrar las palabras. Es un valioso 
obsequio, dice, que nos hizo el bondadoso y 
llorado M. Iitro. Sr. Pbro. D. Ignacio Prado, 
dignisimo Dean de esta Catedral Metropoli- 
tana” (de la capital de Guatemala). 


1 Ver “Schuller Collection’’, en Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year ending 
June 30. Washington, D. C., 1913, pp. 31—34; 
ver pagina 34, donde dice’ Schuller’s ‘‘Biblio- 
graphy of South-Central America’, including 
Mexico, embracing some seven thousand titles, 
and covering history, geography, ethnology, 
linguistics, technology, etc. 

Este era hasta aquel entonces seguramente el 
mas completo repertorio bibliografico con respecto 
a las lenguas del grupo Maya-K°iéé. 

En cuanto a la lengua Maya propiamente dicha, 
ver ‘‘A Maya Grammar” by Prof. Alfred M. Tozzer, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1921, obra la que, en opinién del 
st. Lic. D. Antonio Mediz Bollio, sabio yucateco, 
es la mejor acerca del Maya moderno, 








Observa, ademas: “Nos hemos permitido 
cambiar su antiguada crtografia y a veces 
alguna que otra expresién (lo que no me 
parece muy acertado), y de vez en cuando 
ponemos alguna nota que juzgamos necesaria 
o conveniente para la mayor inteligencia del 
asunto”’. 

El impreso es un tomito en 8vo. — 
XXVII pp. prels. — pp. 116. — I fol. s. n. de 
“Fe de Erratas”’. 


Contiene: Portada. — Aprobacién del 
Ordinario. — pp. III — IV de “Indice”. — 
pp. V—VIII de “Introducci6n”. — pp. 


VIII—IX ‘‘Quién es el autor de esta grama- 
tica o arte del idioma Cachiquel ?”. — pp. X— 
XII ‘“‘Trabajos de los Misioneros Espaiioles”’. 
— pp. XIII—XXVII de “‘Bibliografia Ca- 
chiquel — Quiche’ (de p. 13a p. 20, corre 
cambiada la numeracién, cifras ardbigas en 
vez de romanas). — pp. I—92 de ‘“‘Arte de la 
Lengua K’ak’tiq’el’”’. — pp. g2—106 de “‘Para- 
lelo de las Lenguas Kiché, Cakchiquel y 
Zutuhil ’ (Tomado del “‘Arte del idioma 
Cachiquel’”’ del P. Ild. Flores, franciscano)?. 
— pp. 107—116 de “Doctrina Cristiana’, 
texto en dos columnas, conteniendo la de la 
izquierda el texto K’ak’tiq’el y la de la 
derecha la correspondiente versién castellana. 
— I fol. s. n. de “Fe de Erratas’’. 

Esa tltima parte que abarca la doctrina 
cristiana es obra de autor distinto de aquel 
a quien debemos la gramatica del idioma 
K’ak’tiq’el’. 

Por lo que respecta al verdadero autor de 
ese valioso trabajo acerca del idioma de los 
indios de Tecpam Goathemala‘, el editor 
escribe: ‘“‘Por mas que nos hemos empefiado 
y fatigado en busca del nombre del autor, no 


2 Arte de la Lengua Metropolitana del Reyno 
Cakchiquel, etc. por Fr. Ildefonso Joseph Flores. 
En Guatemala, 1753. 

DN vacane en obsequio a esto mismo insertaremos 
al fin una Doctrina Cristiana que encontramos en un 
manuscrito antiguo’”’, p. VIII. 

4 Lengua de Goathemala o goathemalteca 
solian lamar a la K’ak’tiq’el, en oposicién a Ja 
Kitéé o Utatleca (de Utatan-Gumarcaah), 
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hemos logrado mas datos que lo que se 
dice al fin del “‘Arte’’, y es esto: 

FECHO EN ESTE CONVENTO DE LA ASSUMP- 
CION DE TZOLOLA, ANO DE 1748. PARA EL 
USO DEL, DEL (sic) P. PREDICADOR JUBILADO, 
Fr. CARLOS JOSEPH ROSALES’. 

El convento de Solola, prosigue, pertenecia 
a la Orden franciscana, y franciscano debié 
ser el autor, lo que viene a demostrar 
también el escudo de su orden, dos brazos 
cruzados ante una cruz, que ostenta la porta- 
da de “El Arte” (loc. cit.). 

De la bibliografia del editor entresacamos 
los titulos que van a continuacién y que casi 
en su totalidad deben de ser desconocidos 
de la mayor parte de los profesionales. 

I. — Izquierdo, Fray Francisco: Voca- 
bulario en Lengua Quiché y Castellana. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 395. 

2. — Maldonado, Francisco: Santoral en 
Lengua Kiché, compuesto por el R. P. 
Braye stk , franciscano, y trasladado 
de su original por el P. Predicador Fray 
Antonio Ramirez de Utrilla, Afio de 17221. 
Ms. en 4to. — ff. 100 “de bellisima letra‘’. 

3. — Monge, Fray Gracian del: Sermones 
en Cachiquel. Al final se lee: ‘““Acabélo de 
escribir en este pueblo de Santo Tomas 
Chicochin en 21 de Julio de este afio de 1674. 
Fray Gracidn del Monge.” Por la invocacién 
que hace a San Francisco en el prélogo, 
dedticese que es franciscano el autor. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 89. 


1 Un Tal ‘Maestro Manuel Maldonado’’, 
seguramente cura, y no misionero de la Serafica 
Orden, fue el autor de una gramatica de la lengua 
“Sinca-Zinca”’ (Xinca-Sinca), ms. citado por el 
padre Daniel Sanchez Garcia, p. 2, nota (1). 

Segtin A. Crespo “Notas Estadisticas del Reino 
de Guatemala, recogidas en virtud del Real Orden 
de 28 de Julio de 1739 (La Semana, Guatemala, 
1867) se hablaba la lengua Xinca en los siguientes 
pueblos del Oriente de Guatemala: Chiquimulilla, 
Sinacatén, Tecuaco, Izguatan, Guanagazapa, Ta- 
cuilula y Guazacapan. 

El Pupuluca de Conguaco, San Juan Moyuta y 
de Pasaco, en cambio, segtin parece, era un dialecto 
del K’ak’tiq’el (y, en parte, Pokomam y Lenca). 





4. — Ocajia, Fray Diego: Varios Escritos 
en Cachiquel. En un “Arte” que tenemos 
de principios del siglo XVIII, dice el padre 
Sanchez, se alaba lo que escribié en esta 
lengua el Padre Ocaiia. 

5. — Rosales, Lorenzo: 
Santos en Cachiquel. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 320. 

6. — Saz, Fray Antonio de: Sermones 
sobre las Excelencias y Alabanzas de los 
Misterios y Festividades de la Sacratisima 
Virgen, Reina de los Angeles, Maria, com- 
puestos y traducidos en Lengua Cachiquel 
por el P. Predicador Fray............ 
hijo de esta Provincia del Santisimo N ombre 
de Jestis de Guatemala, de la Orden de 
Nuestro Seraphico Padre San Francisco, etc. 
Afio de 1640. 

Ms. en 8vo. — ff. 310 “‘de primorosa letra’. 


Sermones de 


DE AUTORES ANONIMOS. 


1. — Vae ri qutuval qhabal, kalahizabal 
pe richin christianoil tzih Doctrina Christi- 
ana tucheex. En Guatemala por( ;)Sebastian 
Arévalo(?), Afio de 17.... 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 24 (en K?’ak’tiq’el). 

2. — Arte de la Lengua Cachiquel, por un 
franciscano. 

Ms. en 8vo. — ff. 35. 

3. — Arte util y compendioso para apren- 
der con facilidad las reglas dela gramatica del 
idioma quiché, compuesto por un religioso 
de la serafica orden de N. P. S. Francisco. 
“Soy de Fr. Joseph Martin Aguilera’’. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 34. 

4. — Vocabulario Castellano- Quiché, por 
un religioso de la Serafica Orden de N. P. S. 
Francisco. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 121. 

5. — Sermones en Lengua Cachiquel, por 
un padre franciscano. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 383 “‘de letra primorosa”’’. 

6. — Platicas y Sermones en Lengua 
Kiché, por un franciscano. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 130. 
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7. — Sermones en Lengua Kiché, por un 
franciscano. Ajio de 1700. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 320 “de bellisima letra’. 

8. — Doctrina Christiana en Cachiquel, 
por un religioso de San Francisco. 

Ms. en 4to. — pp. 17. 

g. — Vae chi ts’ut! vuh nimak rabal pah 
tsix ts’ovi uts’*habal Dios chi ronohel vae 
cruzibalvach (Doctrina Christiana en K°iché, 
observa el editor). Por un religioso de la 
Serafica Orden. 

Ms. en 4to. — pp. 18. 

10.— Doctrina Christiana en Lengua Kiché 

y Castellano, por un padre franciscano. 
Ms. en 4to. — pp. 23. 

11. — Explicacién de la Doctrina Christi- 
ana en Quiché, por un religioso de San 
Francisco. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 38. 

12. — Catecismo o Doctrina Christiana en 
Lengua Quiché. 

Ms. en 8vo. — ff. 148. 

Sospechamos, observa el editor, sea una 
copia del que escribié el célebre P. P. Be- 
tanzos, causa de agrias discusiones en su 
tiempo. A este seguramente valioso manu- 
scrito le tilda de “precioso, de hermosisima 
letra y antiguo” 


1 La dental explosiva /s’ no corresponde al ‘‘cua- 
trillo con coma” del Padre Flores, y del Padre 
C4rlos Joseph Rosales, autor presunto del ‘‘arte” 
que did motivo a esta breve noticia bibliografica. 
Pero el P. Sanchez Garcia se equivoca en la tran- 
scripcién, puesto que en vez de isut, ts’ovi, uts’habal 
debe ser ¢’ut, €ovi, uéabal. 





13. — Ejercicio del via-crucis en Lengua 
Quiché, por un religioso de la Serafica Orden. 
Ms. en 4to. — ff. 9. 

14. — Forma de administrar el Viatico a 
los enfermos, con una exhortacién al en- 
fermo, en Lengua Quiché, por un padre 
franciscano. 

Ms. en 8vo. — ff. 5. 

15. — Cuaderno para administrar todos 
los Sacramentos, en Lengua Kiché, por un 
padre franciscano. 

Ms. en 4to. — ff. 6. 

Todos estos manuscritos que aqui van 
ennumerados se encuentran, inéditos todavia, 
en poder del padre Daniel Sanchez Garcia, 
miembro de la Serafica Orden y al presente 
cura-parroco de una poblacién en la vecina 
teptiblica de El Salvador. 

En cuanto a la procedencia de tan formi- 
dable material manuscrito acerca de las 
lenguas Kiéé y K’ak’¢iq’el, no cabe la menor 
duda de que el mencionado franciscano debe 
de haberlo extraido, y quiza sin el necesario 
previo permiso de las autoridades guatemal- 
tecas, de los archivos que, en tiempos idos, 
eran de la Orden de los Franciscanos, esta- 
blecida en el antiguo Reino de Guatemala; 
y que desde la extraccién de las érdenes 
monasticas constituyen propiedad de esta 
Reptiblica?. / 


2 La noticia sobre ese importante impreso la 
debemos a la fineza del sefior Dr. D. Tacito Molina, 
abogado de la capital, uno de los mejores conoce- 
dores del idioma K?ité y duefio de la quiz4 mas 
tica biblioteca americanista en Centro América. 


Pank’an (en Guatemala La Vieja), Diciembre de 1928. 
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BEITRAG ZUR BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER SPRACHE DER TOTONACA-INDIANER. 


Von RUDOLF SCHULLER. 


In den MSS. Bestanden der Gates- 


Sammlung, des Department of Middle Ame- | 


rican Researches, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La., befinden sich zwei sicherlich 
noch unverdffentlichte und wahrscheinlich 
auch ganz unbekannte MSS. tiber die Sprache 
der Totonaca, eines mexikanischen In- 
dianerstammes, dessen Idiom zu den wenigst 
bekannten und studierten einheimischen 
Sprachen von Mexiko gehért. 

Die Stellung der Sprache der Totonaca 
innerhalb der iibrigen mexikanischen In- 
dianeridiome ist bisher noch nicht in einer 
ganz einwandfreien Weise geklart. W. Leh- 
mann (Zentral-Amerika) vermutet wohl Zu- 
sammenhange mit dem Maya von Yucatan. 
Beziiglich meiner Stellungnahme dagegen 
verweise ich vorlaufig nur auf meine Aus- 
fiihrungen in ,,Las Lenguas Indigenas de 
Centro América‘‘, S. 110. San José de Costa 
Rica, 1928. 

Ms. A. stammt aus dem Jahre 1780. Der 
unbekannte Verfasser diirfte wohl ein katho- 
lischer Missionar, wahrscheinlich Ordens- 
mann, gewesen sein. 

Der Titel lautet: DocTRINA CHRISTIANA EN 
LENGUA TOTONACA DE 1780. 

Ms. in-4to.- SS. 38 nicht numm. 

Seite 3 beginnt mit ,,Yxchaton Yxlilhca 
Santa Cruz Yxmacancan q." talhtacatnincan 
caquilamaputaxtiuh q." pochinao Diose nac 
Yxmacni Yxtacihuini Dios tlat Dios cam ana 
Dios ESPIRITU SANTO chonacalalh Jesus“. 

Es ist dies offenbar die dem Vater-Unser 
voraufgehende ,,Persignatio‘‘. Unterhalb 
lesen wir ,,EL PATER NOSTER‘ (Das Vater- 
Unser), ,,.EL AVE MARIA‘ (Der englische 








GruB), beide Teile nur in der Sprache der 
Totonaca. Auf der untersten Zeile steht 
»EL CREDO“ (Das Glaubensbekenntnis). 

S. 4 fillt ,zL crEDO“ und ,,LA SALVE 
REGINA“, in Totonaca. 

Darauf folgen ,,Los Mandamientos de la 
Ley de Dios son diez‘‘ (die zehn Gebote 
Gottes); ,,Los Mandamientos dela S.® 
Madre Yglesia son cinco“ (Die fiinf Kirchen- 
gebote); ,,Los Sacramentos dela Santa 
Madre Yglesia son ciete‘‘ (sic!) (die sieben 
Sakramente); ,,Los Articulos dela Fe son 
catorze“‘ (Die 14 Glaubensartikel); ,,0 Mah 
Yxlilagapascan Christianos“ (allem Anschei- 
ne nach die Beichte in Fragen und Ant- 
worten); ,,Las Obras de Misericordia son 
catorze‘‘ (die 14 Werke der christlichen 
Barmherzigkeit). 

Dieser Teil bis Seite 12 ist gleichfalls nur in 
Totonaca. 

Auf Seite 13 findet sich ,,En el Nombre de 
Jesus y del Patrocinio de Maria SSma“. 

Der Schrift und der Tinte nach zu urteilen, 
scheint dieser Abschnitt von einer anderen 
Hand nachher hinzugefiigt worden zu sein, 
desgleichen die Worte ,,Nombr(e)“ ,,SSma 
Maria‘‘ ,,Maria santissi‘‘ ,,Maria madre de 
Dios con Ma“. 

Dieser Abschnitt, in zwei Spalten, links 
Spanisch, gegeniiber die Ubersetzung in 
Totonaca, umfaBt SS. 13—38. SS. 13—29 
enthalten eine Art ,,Exhortacién“ des Prie- 
sters. §. 29, Zeilen 7 und 8 steht ,,Aqui 
empieza el Vocabulario“ (Hier beginnt die 
WoOrterliste). Das Vokabular erstreckt sich 
von §. 30 bis 38 und enthalt ca. 223 Worter 
und Redeweisen. 
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Die nicht einheitliche Form und auch die 
Tinte beweisen, daB dieses Ms. von zwei ver- 
schiedenen Personen und auch zu_ver- 
schiedenen Zeiten niedergeschrieben worden 
sein muB. 

Betreffs der Herkunft dieses fiir das 
Studium der Totonaca-Sprache nicht un- 
wichtigen Ms. sagt Gates folgendes: ,,A 
Maximilian Fisher, Phillipps Manuscript. 
ONLY SIX TOTONAC (sic!) MANUSCRIPTS ARE 
RECORDED, this and the next number (siehe 
weiter unten), with four others now in the 
,,»Hispanic Society“. Of the six, one is an 
incomplete Sermones (Predigten) of the 
16th century, and the other five are all of the 
same character, and about the same date 
(was ich aber sehr bezweifle), as the two here. 
The printed material is almost as scanty, 
being two small imprints', both exceedingly 
scarce’’2, 


1 Davon gibt es zwei Neudrucke aus dem XIX. 
Jahrh. 

2 “The William Gates Collection”. New York, 
1924, Nos. 924 und 925. — Vgl. Vifiaza ‘‘Biblio- 


Guatemala, Hauptstadt, Dezember, 1928. 





Handschrift B. gleichfalls noch unver- | 
offentlicht und von einem unbekannten Ver- 


fasser hat folgenden Titel. 


BOCABULARIO DE LA (sic!) YDIOMA TOTO- | 


NACA, CONFORME EL VSSO DE LA CIERRA 
(sic!) aura//. 

Ms. in-4to.- SS. 91, sime anno, aus der 
zweiten Halfte des XVIII. Jahrh. 

Text in zwei Spalten, Totonaca und 


Spanisch. Vollseite mit je 22 beschriebenen | 


Zeilen. Die Worterliste umfaBt ca. 2000 
Worter und kleinere Redeweisen. 


Am Schlusse steht vermerkt ,,CHUNA 


CALALH JESUS”, eine Danksagung, die es | 
wahrscheinlich macht, daB auch der unbe- | 


kannte Verfasser dieser Handschrift ein 
katholischer Priester-Ordensmann war. 


grafia Espaiiola de Lenguas Indigenas de América”. 


Madrid, 1892. 
Offenbar kennt Gates nicht das von Celestino 


Patiiio in Papantla herausgegebene ‘‘Vocabulario | 
Letzteres enthalt ca, 


de la Lengua Totonaca”’. 
2000 Worter und Redewendungen. 
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DIE SPRACHE DER MONGOYO-INDIANER IM STAATE BAHIA 
(NORDOST-BRASILIEN). 


Von RuDOLF SCHULLER. 


Schon mehrmals hatte ich Gelegenheit, 
auf die ungemein vagen und obendrein ganz 
falschen Angaben hinzuweisen, die selbst von 
Fachgelehrten in Bezug auf das urspriingliche 
Vélkerbild, aber insbesondere iiber die ethno- 
logische und sprachliche Stellung der wenigen 
und zum Teil noch ziemlich rein erhaltenen 
und von den modernen Kultureinfliissen 
fast gar nicht beriihrten indianischen Voélker- 
schaften im Nordosten von Brasilien gemacht 
werden. Ich brauche nur an die von Kricke- 
berg aufgestellte Vélkergruppierung in jenen 
wenig bekannten Teilen der groBen siid- 
amerikanischen Republik zu erinnern!. 


1 So z. B. die karib-arudk. Otukaydna, ein 
Stamm, iiber den wir besonders gut informiert 
sind durch die kollandischen Geschichtsschreiber, 
und den der fleiBige Gelehrte, freilich nach Ehren- 
teichs langst tiberholter Arbeit, noch immer als 
Tapuva-Gzs (im Sinne des K. v. d. Steinen) an- 
spricht, trotzdem ich schon vor Jahren einwandfrei 
nachgewiesen hatte, daB es sich um einen aus- 
gesprochenen Karib-Arudk-Stamm handelt. Meine 
diesbeziigl. Ausfiihrungen hat auch Ehrenreich 
widerspruchslos angenommen. Vgl. meinen Auf- 
satz ,,Zur Affinitat der Taptiya-Indianer des 
(Theatrum Rervm Natvralium Brasiliae»‘‘. In- 
ternationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Band 
XXI. Leiden 1912. 

Vorsichtshalber sei bemerkt, daB das sogenannte 
,jogo do toro‘, unter den Kayapo-Indianern 
besonders iiblich, auf kulturellen Einflu8 ihrer 
Karib-Arudk Nachbarn zuriickzufiihren ist. 

Ganzlich falsch ware aber die von mir auf- 
gezeigte totemistische Stammesgliederung der 
Crén-Crén-Stamme als etwa kulturellen Einflu8 
der Karib-Arudk hinzustellen. Der gréBte Teil 
dieser letzteren gehért zweifelsohne in die Gruppe 
der mutterrechtlich gegliederten Vélkerschaften 





Betreffs der vagen Bezeichnung ,,Tapttya“ 
ist nur sicher, daB, soweit aus der portu- 
giesischen Literatur des XVI. Jahrh. ersicht- 
lich, unter diesem Namen von den ersten 
Missionaren und den lusitanischen Eroberern 
und Kolonisten die kulturell tiefstehenden 
und von den Kiisten-Tupi sprachlich ver- 
schiedenen Jager- und Fischervélker des 
Hinterlandes zusammengefaBt wurden. ,,Ta- 
ptiya“ war demnach urspriinglich kein 
Kollektivum, wie fiir gewohnlich behauptet 
wird. 

Ebenso sicher ist, daB die ersten Missionare, 
meistens von der Gesellschaft Jesu?, des- 
gleichen die ersten portugiesischen Ent- 
decker und deren Nachfolger, die Kolonisten, 
auBer Tupi, nur mit Stammen in direkte 
Beriihrung gekommen waren, die wir heute 


von Brasilien, und zwar héchstwahrscheinlich in 
die jiingere Schicht dieser Kultur, die sogenannte 
, frei-mutterrechtliche‘ Richtung. 

Zu bemerken ware noch, daB die von Karl 
v. d. Steinen eingefiihrte Bezeichnung ,,Taptya- 
Gés“, unter der ein groBer Teil der Stamme der 
Martius’schen Crén-Botokuden-Gruppe zusammen- 
gefaBt wird, irrefiihrend ist. Siehe weiter nnten. 

Auf die Unhaltbarkeit der von dem schwedischen 
Forscher Nordenskiéld befiirworteten Wanderung 
der brasilianischen Tupi habe ich an einer anderen 
Stelle bereits aufmerksam gemacht. Nach etwas 
mehr Umschau in der portugiesischen Literatur 
ware Nordenskidld sicherlich zu einer ganz anderen 
Ansicht iiber die sukzessive Verbreitung der Tupi, 
insbesondere nach dem unteren Amazonas hin, 
gelangt. 

2 Vgl. dazu die ungeheure Literatur in den 
,Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de 
Janeiro“. 
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zur Crén-Cran-Gruppe, den Taptiya-Gés 
Karls v. d. Steinen, zahlen!. 

Erst um die Wende des XVI. Jahrh. 
treten die ersten Karib-Aruak-Stame in die 
dkonomische Interessensphare? der portu- 
giesischen Eindringlinge. Als neue Volker- 
schaften, kulturell und auch sprachlich von 
den den Portugiesen bereits bekannten Tupi 
und Crén-Cran-Taptiya-Stémmen verschie- 
den, in den politisch-wirtschaftlichen Hori- 
zont der Europder eintraten, scheint der 
Name ,,Taptiya’ eine kollektive Farbung 
bekommen zu haben. Dies ergibt sich mit 
besonderer Deutlichkeit aus den vortrefflichen 
Berichten der Hollander, die, wie bekannt, 
einen groBen Teil von Nordbrasilien vom 
Jahre 1580 bis 1640 besetzt hielten’. 

Die ,,Taptiya der Hollander, wie z. B. die 
Otukaydna im Hinterlande des heutigen 
brasilianischen Staates Pernambuco, waren 
Karib-Aruadk, ein Stamm als dessen Ver- 
wandte die Kivirz des italienischen Missionars 
Vinz. Mamiani* angesprochen werden miissen. 
Ebendahin gehéren auch die Kariri des 
unteren Rio San Francisco, ein weiterer 
Karib-Aruak-Stamm, der wahrend der drit- 
ten Dekade des XVII. Jahrh. von dem 
franzosischen Kapuziner-Missionar Pater 
Bernardino de Nantes zum Christentum be- 
kehrt werden sollte®. 

Kollektive Bedeutung besitzt die Be- 
zeichnung ,,Taptiya‘‘ auch in den Schriften 
des Luxemburger Jesuiten-Missionars Jo- 
hann Bettendorf, des Verfassers der um- 
fangreichen und fiir den modernen Forscher 


! Vorallem die Kayapdé-Ibyrayara [Keulen- 
trager] des Laienbruders Jodo von der Gesell- 
schaft Jesu. 

2 Die amerikanischen Aborigener wurden von 
den spanischen und den portugiesischen Eroberern 
6konomisch taxiert. 

3 Wie z. B. Gaspar van Baerle u. a. 

4 Siehe ,,Zur Affinitat’’ usw. 

5 A. a. O. — Demselben Missionar verdanken 
wir auch eine vorziigliche Grammatik der Kariri- 
Sprache, eines Idioms, das von dem Kiriri des 
Paters Mamiani nur dialektisch verschieden ist. 





héchst wichtigen Chronik der Jesuiten- 
Missionen am unteren Amazonas®. 

SchlieBlich ist der terminus ,,Taptya‘ 
synonym mit ,,Barbar“ ,,rusticus‘ ,,Bauer“ 
und dem Brasilianismus ,,caboclo‘‘ (Hinter- 
waldler). ,,Taptya‘‘ im Staate Para be- 
deutet ,,Indianer“ im allgemeinen oder auch 
,»Mischling‘‘ (Indianer mit Portugiesen) ; und 
in weiterem Sinne ,, Urwaldsbewohner‘‘. 

Es wiirde zu weit fiithren, wiirde ich hier 
auf die Spekulationen eingehen, die ganz 
speziell von siidamerikanischen Gelehrten ob 
der Herkunft und der tatsachlichen Bedeu- 
tung des Wortes ,,Taptiya’ im Laufe der 
letzten Jahrzehnte gemacht worden sind. 
Sicher ist nur, da8 das Wort ,,Taptya‘, 
ebenso wie die Gensnamen Gés, Tocuwyi, 
Cotoxd, Apinagé, Carayd, Kayapo u. v. a., 
die ich an einer anderen Stelle einer streng 
kritischen Sichtung unterziehen werde, ins- 
gesamt aus dem Karib-Aruak-Sprachschatze 
miissen entlehnt worden sein. Aus diesem 
Grunde méchte ich die Bezeichnung ,,Ta- 
ptiya-Gés“ durch jene andere, von mir in 
Vorschlag gebrachte, namlich ,,Crén-Cran“, 
ersetzt sehen. Ich sehe nicht ein, weshalb 
wir die Sprachgruppe der Botokuden und 
affinen Stamme unter einer nachweisbar 
Karib-Aruak-Bezeichnung zusammenfassen 
sollen. 


6 Die sogenannten ,,Descimentos do Sertao“ 
umfa8ten sprachlich und ethnologisch ganz ver- 
schiedene Stéamme, wahrend die bei demselben 
Verfasser angefiihrten ,,Taptiya des Sertao Tocuyti 
karib-arudkische Stémme waren. Vgl. die In- 
dianer ,,de lingoa travada‘‘ (fremdsprachliche, 
d. h. nicht Tupi-sprechende Stamme) in ,,Chronica 
da Missdo dos Padres da Companhia no Estado do 
Maranhado‘. Revista Trimensal do Instituto 
Historico e Geographico Brasileiro. Bd. LXX. 
Rio de Janeiro, rg1o. 

Dieses hervorragende Werk, in der zweiten 
Halfte des XVII. Jahrh. verfaBt, ist sicherlich die 
beste Quelle iiber das altere Vélkerbild am unteren 
Amazonas und seinen grofen Zufliissen. Leider 


werden so gediegene Berichte von den meisten 
modernen Forschern nicht immer geniigend be- 
tiicksichtigt. 
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Ein sehr beredtes Zeugnis fiir die ehemals 
groBe territorielle Verbreitung der Karib- 
Aruak im Nordosten des siidamerikanischen 
Kontinentes legt die heute teilweise noch 
erhaltene geographische Nomenklatur nach- 
weisbar indianischer, respektive k’arib- 
aruakischer Herkunft ab, zumeist Orts- 
namen usw., die besonders zahlreich in den 
Staaten Bahia und Pernambuco vorkommen. 
Diese Tatsache bildet einen unanfechtbaren 
Beweis fiir die von mir verschiedentlich 
aufgestellte Behauptung, da8 jene Teile des 
brasilianischen Nordostens seit urdltester 
Zeit das Habitat von ausschlieBlich Karib- 
Aruak-Stémmen gewesen sein miissen!. 

Ich beschranke mich diesmal auf die Auf- 
zahlung einiger charakteristischer Ortsnamen 
aus verschiedenen Nordstaaten, insgesamt 
Namen, die unsere volle Aufmerksamkeit 
verdienen, da selbe in bezug auf die ehemalige 
Verbreitung der Karib-Aruak im brasilia- 
nischen Nordosten die sichersten Fingerzeige 
zu geben vermogen. 


Goicé (Nossa Senhora da Gloria de) cf. Goi-yé!, 
Goi-tacé, Goi-yaz 

Canaru (Nossa Senhora das Déres de) 

Catolé (Staat Parahyba) 

Piancé ibid. 

Mossor6 (Staat Rio Grande do Norte) 

Icé (Staat Ceara) 

Quixadd ibid. 

Aguirdz ibid. 

Jeicé (Staat Piauhy) cf. oben 

Tutoyé (Staat Maranhao) cf. Cavayd und Diffe- 
renzierungen : Endungen -yé, -yf, -yé, -yi usw. 

Arvojoz 

Canudad (Staat Bahia)? 


1 Kritische Untersuchungen der geographischen 
Nomenklatur jenes n6rdéstlichen Teiles von 
Brasilien, wie von Brasilien iiberhaupt, stehen 
leider noch immer aus, obgleich diese Art von 
wissenschaftlichen Untersuchungen ein ungemein 
dankbares Feld fiir einen mit der einschlagigen 
Literatur wohlvertrauten Forscher ware. 

* Der von einem angeblich religidsen Fanatiker 
einstens in Szene gesetzte Aufstand von Canuda(s) 
diirfte aus dem Gedachtnisse der alteren Bra- 
silianer noch nicht entschwunden sein. 





VOKABULAR DER MONGOYO- 
SPRACHE: 


{nach Branner®}. 


Personalpronomen: 


2- mein, I. Pers. Sing.4 
a- sein, III. Pers. Sing. 
d-uéi mein Mund 
a-o¢i sein Munda, eines Dritten Mund 
cf, ,,trinken“’ in den Maya-Sprachen 
j-axt mein Zahn ‘Trumai: y-aui 
Pimenteira: j-ar7® 
a-xi eines Dritten Zahn 
j-axi (huator?) das ganze Gebi8 
é6 die Hand 
€6 €é& der Unterarm Curuahé: umaman 
Bakairi: kxama 
¢é fud der ganze Arm Curuahé: u-vud, Hand 
€6 téili die Finger 
€6 k# der kleine Finger cf. ku, jiingster Sohn, 
Karib-Aru4k 
&6 sé@ der Daumen cf. su, Mutter, Karib-Arudk 
und Maya-Sprachen 


3 ,,Notes upon a Native Brazilian Language“, 
By Prof. John G(aspar) Branner. Pamphlets. 
Vol. 84, No. 16. 

Die von mir iiber diesen Karib-Arudk-Dialekt 
gemachten Aufzeichnungen datieren vom Jahre 
1910. Der brasilianische Gelehrte Dr. Jodo 
Capistrano de Abreu lenkte damals meine Auf- 
merksamkeit auf die in den Fachkreisen ganzlich 
unbekannte Abhandlung iiber das Idiom der 
Mongoy6-Carniyé in Bahia. Erst jetzt nach ca. 
zwanzig Jahren ist mir die Méglichkeit gegeben, 
einige Bemerkungen und Zusdtze zu dem leider zu 
kurzen Vokabular zu veréffentlichen. ,,Mds vale 
tarde que nunca“, sagt ein spanisch-amerikanisches 
Sprichwort! 

4 Leider ist Branner nicht besonders konsequent 
in der Anfiihrung des Possessivs. 


So gibt er: 
i-t0 my eyes (meine Augen) 
a-to another person’s eyes (die Augen einer 


anderen Person, einer dritten Pers.) 
de-veté my nose (meine Nase) 
a-veté the nose of another (eines Dritten Nase) 
5 Die bei Martius ,,Glossaria” abgedruckten 
Sabuja und Pimenteiva-Vokabularien sind Karib- 
Arudk-Dialekte. V. d. Steinens gegenteilige Be- 
hauptung in ,,Durch Zentral-Brasilien“ miiBte 
besser bewiesen werden als dies bei ihm a. a. O. 
geschehen ist. 
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d-hé-hé die Brust? 

cf, Bakairi- kruxdu 

cf. Bakairi: kxitaxu 

cf, Carijona: zott 
Rucuyenne: iot7 


#-ttaé der Bauch 
6aci das Fleisch 


Karib: toutit 
t6ktih das Salz 
ht-¢i-gh Mehl (Mandiocamehl ?) 
séi-ku das Essen 


dyé das Wasser 
dyé téhu i-ttcina, 
huatér (?) eins 
taidw (?) das Pferd 

iskth (?) die Kuh, das Rind 
vefeitizh Rinder, Vieh 


gib mir Trinkwasser 


tat-Cé das Brennholz 
toé® das Feuer cf. Yaruro: dé, Sonne 
t6x, Holz 
Carayd: io, Holz 
Bakairi: i-to, Wald, selva 
Yagua: ido-ma, Sonne 
Huitoto: htto-ma, Sonne 


Vgl. dazu toxil in den Maya- 
K’iéé-Sprachen; S. Popol 
Wuh. 


1 Vgl. dazu die Gleichungen in ,,La Posicién 
Etnolégica de los Indios de Talamanca‘. EL 
MAESTRO. Tomo I. No. 5. 15 de Enero de 1927, 
SS. 137—141; und No. 6. 15 de Febrero de 1927, 
SS. 177—180; siehe hauptsadchlich SS. 179—180. 

2 &, palatal-affrikativ. -x, velar. -7, prapalatal. 
-d, ein vorderes. 





Trotz der etwas unsicheren phonetischen 
Fixierung der einzelnen Worte und des 
Fehlens der unbedingt notwendigen Be- 
merkungen in bezug auf die Aussprache des 
Idioms*, 148t sich auf den ersten Blick er- 
kennen, daB die Sprache der vielleicht ein- 
stens sehr zahlreichen Indianer des Ortes 
Mongoyé im Staate Bahia der Karib-Aruak- 
Sprachgruppe angegliedert werden muB. 

Nach Branner nennen die Brasilianer von 
Aguas Bellas jene Indianer Carnijé*. Sie 
selbst sollen sich Férvnid nennen. Und 
Jacatéa ist der Mongoy6-Name fiir stammes- 
fremde Indianer. 


Niedergeschrieben 1910, Rio de Janeiro. 


Druckfertig gestellt, San José de Costa 
Rica, Monat Mai 1928. 


8 Branner war englisch-sprechender Geologe, 
so daB die Schwierigkeiten der englischen Laut- 
auffassung und Schreihweise die Deutung er- 
schweren. — Lange und ~ Kiirze gleichfalls nach 
Branner. 

4 Portugiesisch. Aussprache, demnach j; ist 
palatal-frikativ. 
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A STROBOPHOTOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF A TLINGIT INDIAN’S SPEECH! 


By Ray E. MILLER. 


INTRODUCTION 


This study was undertaken as a unit in a 
program for photographing, recording and 
interpreting primitive music and speech. 
Dean C. E. Seashore in his introduction to 
“Phonophotography in Folk Music’ (8) has 
made the plea that scientific laboratory 
methods of recording sound waves be 
utilized in preserving “some of the most 
interesting expressions of folk life which are 
now being wiped out by the march of 
civilization’. This opportunity for photo- 
graphing and analysing primitive speech was 
made possible through a phonograph record 
of a Tlingit Indian’s speech?, sent to the 
University of Iowa psychological laboratory 
by Prof. Franz Boas. 

The problem of analysis in this study was 
three-fold: (1) To adapt the Metfessel 
strobophotograph to the recording of speech 
sounds. The theory of strobophotography, 
and its application to the recording of musical 
sounds are described elsewhere*. In brief, 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dean 
C. E. Seashore and Prof. Milton Metfessel for their 
joint supervision and counsel in this study; to 
Prof. C. A. Ruckmick for helpful advice concerning 
technique; to Prof. Franz Boas for furnishing the 
phonograph record and affording this opportunity 
for recording and analysing primitive speech; and 
to Mr. J. B. Dempster, mechanician, for assistance 
in constructing apparatus. 

2 Victor Record No. Bve 42429—1, ‘Origin of 
the Mosquito”, by Louis S. Shotridge (Tlingit 
Indian), made (for private use only) by the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. Orthophonic 
record. 

3 See bibliography 9 and tro. 





the strobophotograph combines the principle 
of the Seashore tonoscope* and a photo- 
graphic device to record frequency of vib- 
tation changes, with time units which may 
be read in thousandths of a second if desired. 

(2) To devise means of making an accurate, 
mechanical, reduced transcription from the 
strobophotographic film to a permanent 
chart. Although the strobophotograph film, 
once developed, is a graph in itself5, it does 
not lend itself to convenient demonstration 
or publication. In fact, one second of time 
on the original film covers 31 cm. distance, 
which becomes unwieldy in long films. 
This distance is reduced approximately 
eleven to one by means of a transcribing 
machine®, with results as shown in Fig. 2. 

(3) A sound wave analysis of the phono- 
graph record of the Tlingit Indian’s speech, 
limited to pitch? and duration. It is the 
purpose of this article to discuss in full this 
sound wave analysis, and to give a number of 
interpretations. First, however, let us turn 
to an historical summary of the work done in 
objective sound-wave photography and 
analysis. 


4 Univ. of Iowa Studies in Psychol., 1914, 
Vol. I, pp. 1—12. 

5 Fig. 1 page 48 is a photograph of the strobo- 
photograph film. 

6 The problems and technique involved in 
adapting the strobophotograph to speech-sound 
photography, and in constructing a transcribing 
device will be described in detail in Univ. of Iowa 
Studies, 1930, Vol. 14, ‘‘A Strobophotographic 
Analysis of a Tlingit Indian’s Speech”’. 

? Throughout this study ‘‘pitch” is used in the 
physical sense unless otherwise specified. 
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Fig. 1 (Reduced over 4/,) 
A photograph of the original strobophotograph film. Shows one complete revolution of the Tlingit 


record (241—242), and one second of time (parts of the 185th and 186th seconds). 


1.3 revo- 


lutions or 31 cm. distance equals one second of time. The horizontal] lines of the film represent 
tenths of a tone giving a vertical semitone scale as shown. 
































. TF as 

x pet Syst lidaen, tetas 2 ae acd 

Sa ha SB 

e we 3 tux 
Fig. 2. 


Sample portion of pattern-notation chart! with 

units in actual size. Strobophotographic curves 

of Fig. 1 are shown reduced by mechanical trans- 

criber. Each second on the chart is divided into 

tenths of a second by the dashes. Leger lines 
represent the semitone scale. 


For the purpose of this article, this sum- 
mary may be stated briefly. SEASHORE 
(13, 14, 15), emphasizes the fact that the 
sound wave is the carrier of everything that 
the musician or speaker conveys to the 
listener. He therefore concludes, that ‘The 
analysis and measurement of the sound wave 
furnishes full and adequate data for a scien- 
tific account of the facts”. The history of 
objective measurement and analysis of sound 


1 For a further discussion of ‘‘pattern-notation”’ 
charts as compared with the conventional musical 
staff, see Science, Jan. 13, 1928 p. 29, ‘“The Collect- 
ing of Folk Songs by Phonophotography”, by 
Milton Metfessel. 





waves, dating from the Scott-Koenig phon- 
autograph (1859) has been reviewed in 
previous theses and texts by Miller (11), 
Merry (5), and Metfessel (6). 

MERRY, (5), in his work with prominent, 
trained speakers, used a disc-lever recording 
device. His conclusions are referred to 
later in this article. M&TFESSEL (6), in a 
study of Bryan’s “Immortality” ; Smmon (17), 
in a basic study of wave-to-wave pitch 
fluctuations in the human voice?; Root (12), 
in a study of tonal movements in speech; 
and Gray (4), in his work with the speech 
vibrato; all have used the objective, phono- 
photographic? method in studying speech 
sounds. 


OBJECTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL ANALYSIS OF 
SOUND WAVES. 


Before taking up in detail the analysis 
of this Indian voice, it may be well to show at 
some length why the objective method of 
studying the sound wave is considered basic. 
Two outstanding reasons may be given: 


2 Although Simon’s work dealt with musical 
tones, his findings can be applied to speech sounds. 

8 The slow, tedious computation of wave- 
lengths into pitch, necessary in phonophotography 
is eliminated by the strobophotograph since the 
latter photographs frequencies directly. 
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(1) The perceptual or ear method is limited 
and frequently unreliable, due to individual 
differences as well as variations within the 
individual’. (2) The objective method 
furnishes an accurate picture of the sound 
wave which is the connecting link in a “causal 
series” existing between speaker and listener. 

Let us consider first the perceptual 
method. Several investigators have re- 
vealed psycho-physical facts which should be 
taken into account in the perceptual analysis 
of music or speech sounds. SEASHORE (13, 
p. 75) describes the normal illusions of pitch 
as follows: ‘‘Like all our other sensory ex- 
periences, pitch is subject to a great variety of 
so-called normal illusions; i.e., illusions which 
are predictable, relatively constant, and 
traceable to specific factors in the sensory 
mechanism, subjective, or objective. One 
of the most bewildering experiences of a 
trained observer is to find that he is subject 
to very strong illusions of difference .... 
Similar to this are the illusions due to the 
differences in intensity, timbre, pitch level, 
location, etc., of the tones’’. 

Boas, as early as 1889, showed the inaccu- 
tracy of ear-analyses of sounds. (See Franz 
Boas, ‘““On Alternating Sounds”, American 
Anthropologist, Jan. 1889, pp. 47—53.) 
In his article the author discusses the subject 
of “soundblindness’”’, defining it as the 
“inability to perceive the essential pecu- 
liarities of certain sounds’. He presents 
psychological data on the subject together 
with his own findings. He secured con- 
clusive data by studying both primitive 
speakers and the reports of phoneticians and 
linguistists in transcribing primitive speech 
sounds. Transcriptions made by these 
trained observers revealed individual differ- 
ences of perception which correlated highly 
with their respective nationalities and pho- 
netic training. 


1 We must not minimize the psychological 
importance of the perceptual method in studying 
the observer himself, but the sound wave is, even 
then, the point of reference. 


4 





Boas concludes: ‘“‘... there is no such 
phenomenon as synthetic or alternating 
sounds, ...; that alternating sounds are in 
reality alternating apperceptions of one and 
the same sound”. Although he was dis- 
cussing primarily the perception of phonetic 
“elements” and their transcription, Boas’ 
findings apply equally well to intonational 
perception. 

O. ABRAHAM and E. von HoRNBOSTEL have 
emphasized the subjective element in the 
ear-analysis of music in their essay ‘Uber 
die Bedeutung des Phonographen fiir ver- 
gleichende Musikwissenschaft” (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 36, 1904, pp. 226, 227). 

DENSMORE, evidently with the limitations 
of the perceptual method in mind, has said, 
“Tt would scarcely be possible to show, by 
any system of notation, the gradations of 
pitch that occur in the singing of many 
Indians during a period of an hour, and 
it would be even more impossible to study 
the music of a tribe or group of tribes by 
such a method’””?. 

METFESSEL (8, p. 147) has answered this 
argument of Densmore’s by showing how, 
in objective sound wave analysis, with a 
complete picture of the sound wave before 
the investigator, it is possible to do just 
what Densmore has declared impossible. To 
quote the former: “When the mean fre- 
quency of the patterns constituting a note is 
measured as the pitch heard, .... the 
pattern notation reveals all the gradations 
of pitch”. This author advises that a straight 
dotted line be drawn through the mean 
frequency of the graph-curve or pattern 
which constitutes the note. This mean- 
frequency line, according to METFESSEL, will 
represent the note or steady pitch heard. 
And furthermore, any perceptual miscon- 
ceptions due to vibrato patterns will thus be 
avoided. 

The problem of vibrato patterns and their 


2 “The Melodic Formation of Indian Songs’’, 
Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. 18, No. 1, Jan. 4, 1928. 
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influence on perceptual observation has been 
studied by METFESSEL whom we quote as 
follows:! “It has been found that when there 
is a regular rise and fall of pitch at a rate of 
six times per second and with an extent of 
one-half of a tone, the pitch heard is the mean. 
If the voice pattern consists of a synchronous 
rise and fall of pitch and intensity, there is a 
slight sharping of the tone from the mean of 
the pitch pattern. When pitch and intensity 
are opposite in relationship, the effect is the 
reverse’”’. 

Root (12, p. 128), in a comparison of 
perceptual and physical analysis, shows the 
dependence of perception upon the duration, 
extent, and the direction of inflections which 
form attacks and releases for sustained tones. 
Sapir, (16, p. 574) in writing of the gesture 
language of the Plains Indians of North 
America, and the highly developed drum 
language of many African tribes, concludes, 
“they are all more or less dependent on a 
phonetic system .... All known forms of 
speech, then, operate with a definite appara- 
tus of sounds; statements to the contrary 
will in most cases be found to rest either on a 
faulty perception on the part of the recorder of 
sounds unfamiliar to his, or his ignorance of 
regular sound processes peculiar to the 
language”. (Our italics.) 

Our second reason stated for using the 
objective method of analysis, referred to the 
sound wave as the connecting link in a 
“causal series” between performer and 
listener. METFESSEL? in defining the “causal 
series’, first points out the limitations of 
“ear analysis’ in folk music, and of the 
conventional musical notation. He then 
shows how the phonophotographic method 
“shifted the analysis of folk songs from 
auditory experience to an objective mea- 
surable record of the sound wave’’. 

This author defines the “causal series’’ as 


1 Towa Academy of Science, Vol. XXXIV, 
p. 302. 

2 “The Collecting of Folk Songs by Phono- 
photography’’. See footnote No. 1. p. 48. 





follows: ‘“‘What we are calling the speech and 


music causal series consists of two main | 
segments. The first, or expression, segment | 


consists of a description of the speaking or 


singing experience, of the neural action occur- | 


ring at the same time, of the muscular action 
following, and of the sound wave resulting, 
The second, or impression, segment involves 


a description of the sound-wave, the action | 


of an adequate receptor, together with neural 


action and auditory experience.” METFESSEL, | 


shows further how sound wave properties, 
since the sound wave overlaps both seg- 


ments, eventually will be correlated with | 


muscular and neural actions. Once the 


laws of relationship covering this causal | 


series are established, the sound wave will 
furnish ‘‘a possible description of some of the 
neurology, anatomy, physiology and psycho- 
logy in the production and reception of 
primitive music..... i 


We may sum up our comparison of the | 
objective and perceptual methods of sound- | 


wave analysis as follows: Perception,although 


it may follow well defined laws, furnishing a | 
predictable report of sounds in music or | 


speech, will vary with different individuals. 
Furthermore, perception of a tone is de- 
pendent upon the duration, extent, and 
direction of attacking and releasing inton- 
ations; upon vibrato patterns; and upon a 


‘‘yariety of so-called normal illusions’. In | 


the objective method a picture of the sound 
wave itself is studied. This method is 
considered basic because the sound wave, 
overlapping as it does the expression and 


impression segments of the ‘‘causal series”, | 


has properties which eventually can be stated 
in terms of muscular and neural action of 
performer and listener. 

With this introductory survey of the 
problems, apparatus and technique involved, 
and the method used, in carrying on an 
objective voice analysis, we are now ready to 


3 Op. cit. p. 29: “Frequency, for example, is 
linked with the length, thickness and tension of the 
crico-thyroid muscle’’. 
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take up a preliminary analysis of the 
Tlingit Indian speaking voice. The tran- 
scribed pattern-notation charts are presented 
on the immediately following pages. These 
graph-curves present a sound-wave analysis 
or picture of the entire phonograph record. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that of 
the 208 seconds time required to play the 
entire record (using 78 r. p. m. as standard 
speed), there are approximately only 56 
seconds of vocal cord vibration. 

The phonetic transcription which accom- 
panies the graph-curves of the pattern- 
notation charts is the one sent with the 
phonograph record by Professor Boas. To 
quote him: “In my writing: 


The acute accent indicates high pitch 

The grave accent indicates low pitch 

A point following a vowelindicates length 
Greek vowels are open 

Superior vowels, whispered 

q expresses a velar stop 

x a velar spirant 

x a medial spirant 

The apostrophe, glottalization 

A crossed # is a voiceless /’’.1 


In identifying each phonetic unit with 
its appropriate graph-curve, a phonograph 
set at standard speed was used to assist in 
placing the units on the strobophotograph 
film. This task is relatively simple as 
compared to locating speech sounds on a 
phonsphotographic film because the strobo- 
photograph records each unit (or sound) 
separately, with the corresponding pitch 
readily determined by inspection on the 
film. Units which accompanied graph-curves 
of doubtful pitch readings are written on a 
line below the regular transcription. Such 
gtaph-curves are omitted and marked, ~. 


1 Sapir (16) makes an interesting comment to 
the effect that there exist among the Indians of 
the Pacific coast from California to Alaska, the 
voiceless 7, and a set of “fortis” consonants “‘with 
cracked acoustic effect’. See also Boas (1); 
PP. 45, 46. 
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giunand = qiswav. has diete *dwé 

Foreign tribe lived. Their midst in that 

qét = djiwahd hat kasayd. 
some one moved a certain strange being. 

teuLe gundyé wogidt dda él 
Since then beginning walking from not 
lingi't® ydax wot. tev dud tsi 
person like he was. Even his mother also 


Laat yk) das tiwot. 

not anything like her about his mind was. 
tea Lakus at ‘qut'i't® nagot‘te 
Always things butts at inside walking 


ksanalédk" q‘a tévték““zsdni ‘in. (20") 
always squirrels and birds little killing. 
tee ya'ndlgéni yor dwé desgutd 
While becoming big like that gradually 


al *gtgvtuide. wdnanisdwt 

he camped among butts inside. What was 

disin wvadi ot Reécts* Ris 

that him with they walked boys little, 
git’ nel Puwagrt. § —gtisii iden 

without home he went. “Where you with 

"a ga? ditdte  cdwdrwild. 

the one however?’ his mother questioned 
téhs giuce dwt 

him. Only “I don’t know’ that one 
yondwlidjdgu’. (40°) téa Kagénax dwt 

maintained. Quietly that one 

de-sgiste teu = q@uut°Awdzigi't® at Rats‘Ru. 

gradually again disappeared boy little. 


qut?dawdzig'i-t’. we 
Gradually again he disappeared. That 
ksdyé-Re tsu désgvte yayindyd? 
strange being little also gradually the time 
at Sgit‘ide, disk‘d' k-has 
getting longer buttsinsideat. His maternal 
hasyatt. haste 
they were: They 


desgite  —_ tats 


daxintnds 
uncles four of them 
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wodjixtz, gwa* tes (120") 12 gwdyd FREE TRANSLATION.? 

ran. Behold! Right there The Athapascans were living somewhere. 

dusetk*é yan yore hat’ %m | Among them a certain strange being was 

her chest on ground is then certain flint born. From the beginning he was not like a 

person. He did not even care for his mother. 

te“undt’-gedt. 12 él te widast. | He always went about in the woods killing 


arrow mouthpieces. Then not more she 


tev =e *hsgiwt §=— dea Rv 
breathed. Right then that his head small 
iwid hat’ in wt tédatteRi. — tev 
in grew certain flint that Tsaxitcki. Then 
wu did "awidja (140) gt daw hv 
his mother his having killed her from he 
qva ze 0k tb wiklustGrn. = tea 
however then not again was seen. First 
yika-waydtt yoda dwt desgdte’ Ungit 
a short time like that gradually persons 
udnt = radiini ts idl haw bart’, 
large ones hunters also not hither walked. 
dé 1ax qvdaa yag‘acigaats "dwé 
Nearly somewhere from disappeared those 
widin ewdiat’ wire (160") wa tad 
together walked mutual relatives only 
Lénaa hat artwagot®. téa 
one only hither walked. 
"dwt tad 
that then 
téeatteRite g‘vte yacvnatzizi wt °ant‘i- 
“Tsaxitcki from they disappear those town 


(180") 


hite 

While himself 
-akSawanik’ 
he told it, 


qun 
someone with 


teu e = ax =" awdiuenvgus 
sitters.” As soon as from it was learned 
tic dwt wirligdd wit gondna. 
inside that moved off that foreign tribe. 


teu = 'adax hye él yank ha 
Then from this not on ground on 
has vlgdse. 


they moved camp. 





squirrels and birds. 
grow up, he staid in the woods. When a boy 
went with him, he came back without him. 
“Where is the one who went with you?” 
asked his mother. He just maintained that 
he did not know. One after another the 


boys disappeared. The strange little being | 


began to stay among the trees for a longer 
time. He had four uncles who were suspi- 
cious of their nephew, but the mother would 
not give up herson. While they were sitting 
there quietly, he carried in a lynx. At one 
time his mother felt very happy on account 
of her son. His uncles, however, suspected 
him. After his mother had eaten, she said, 
“My son, why has not your head been wash- 
ed? Put it here. I will search your head.” 
As a mother will caress (her child), thus her 


son brought his head towards her. Then his | 


head touched her chest. He struck her with 
his head. ‘‘Away! You love me too much,” 
(he said). Then the woman fell back, but 
Tsaxitcki ran out. Behold, her chest was 
pierced by arrow-points! She did not 
breathe any more. The flint arrow-heads 
grew in Tsaxitcki’s little head. After he had 
killed his mother, he was not seen again. 
After a while grown-up persons who went 
hunting did not come back. When relatives 
went out together, one only would come 
back. They said to one another, ‘These 
people disappeared on account of Tsaxitcki.” 
When they learned this, the Athapascans 
moved away. From this time on they have 
always moved camp. 


1 This text was published in F. Boas, “‘Gramma- 
tical Notes on the Language of the Tlingit Indians, 
Anthropological Publications, University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 
pp. 168 et seq. Mr. Shotridge made a few slight 
changes when reading the text into the phonograph, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TLINGIT INDIAN’S SPEECE. 


The Vibrato. Asa first step in the analysis 
of the Tlingit Indian voice, the graph- 
curves were examined to determine whether 
or not a vibrato existed. Gray (4) has studied 
the vibrato in speech with the following 
conclusions: ‘‘the rate varies from 4.4 to 10 
per second, these being extremes. The 
average is probably close to 6.4 per second... 
The extent of the fluctuation varies from 
less than one-fourth of a tone to two full 
tones’’. 

There are only slight evidences of a vibrato 
or any other vocal pulsation in this Indian 
voice. The following phrases are cited as 
furnishing possible examples: 


in second 1, Gi na na 
a 35 5, sa 

Ai - 7, gu na 

» » 33, @ (with’qu) 
ea 65, T’cu na nat 
is >, Ogee 


The longest “division”! or phrase of the 
entire film was only .72 seconds. With tones 
of such short duration it is impossible to 
factor out a vibrato even though it might be 
present. 

Interval Analysis. ‘The second step in 
analysing the graph-curves was a study of 
“intervals”. The importance of interval 
analysis in primitive music or speech has 
been shown by Metfessel (8, pp. 39—42, and 
142—168).2, Quoting him (p. 142): “It is 
the design of the interval graphs to introduce 
the concept of interval regions on the scale 
instead of the conventional thinking of a 
single point. This region theoretically has 


1 See footnote 2, p. 59, for use of the term ‘‘di- 
vision’, in the strobophotograph film. All analysis 
was made directly from this original film. 

The interval analysis of this Tlingit voice was 
limited to the study of pitch “levels” or scale used. 
Metfessel included all the conventional musical 
intervals in both major and minor modes (8, 
pp. 142—168). 





the characteristics of a normal distribution, 
in which the largest number of cases is 
grouped close to the exact pitch, with fewer 
and fewer the farther away from the pitch 
intended to be sung. The concept of a region 
takes into account the personal equation in 
music”. The above writer then shows how 
individuals vary in their ‘‘spread”’ in regional 
singing, and makes a comparison between 
the Negroes (whose folk songs he was study- 
ing) and the artists, concluding that the 
former are more variable. 

Metfessel believes that by a comparison 
of “‘regions’’ it is possible to determine the 
“intended intervals and scales of a folk 
music’. When the region does not cluster 
around the half-step points on the scale 
used, i. e., the even tempered scale, the singer 
or speaker is using a different scale. Some 
writers have explained the use of intervals 
in primitive music as due to instinctive 
traits. Sigmund Spaeth, writing in Har- 
per’s Magazine for March, 1928, on the 
question, ““How Good is Primitive Music?’’, 
says, ‘‘Granting that the primitives, like all 
other musical illiterates, do sing and play 
quarter-tones, and even smaller intervals, 
there is no way of proving that they do this 
intentionally or that they are aware of the 
musical significance of the results’. He 
believes the primitive musician aims “‘in- 
stinctively” at the intervals represented by 
our civilized tempered scale, which is said to 
create a ‘““common response in all mankind’. 
Due, however, to bad ears, these primitives 
very seldom strike the note exactly.’ 

Still another viewpoint with regard to 
intervals is held by DENSMORE! who has 
studied the problem of intervals in Indian 
singing. This author suggests that the 
interval concept is both artificial and harmful 


3 For a discussion of intervals and tone systems 
see E. von Hornbostel, Handbuch der Physik, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 425 et seq. 

4 “What Intervals do Indians Sing ?’’, American 
Anthropologist, April, 1929, Vol. 31, No. 2, pp. 
271—276. 
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in our interpretation of Indian singing. Ifa 
new basis of measurement is needed, it is 
suggested that we adopt for our interval. 
unit ‘‘the smallest interval present in Indian 
singing....’’ This concept of the interval 
would necessitate determining the number of 
vibrations in the “smallest interval present 
in the Indian’s vocal performances.” Dens- 
more concludes that the task of determining 
this smallest interval would be too stupen- 
dous and difficult to warrant the attempt. 
It is evident that there is a conflict of 
opinion among investigators in primitive 
music as to the nature and proper use of the 
“interval”. Densmore’s viewpoint presents 
three main problems which are pertinent to 
the study of intervals as treated in this 
analysis of Tlingit Indian speech. (1) Should 
a new basis of measurement have as its unit 
the smallest interval present in the person or 
tribe being studied? (2) Is the task of 
determining this smallest interval too stupen- 
dous and difficult to be practicable? (3) Is 
the “‘interval’’ concept an artificial one? 
The answer to our first question practically 
answers the third also. The interval is not an 
artificial concept, but an empirical one. This 
point is discussed more fully under question 
three. It is sufficient here to point out that 
there is no intrinsic value in using the 
smallest interval in a voice as a base. Fur- 
thermore, we have a suitable standard in the 
octave, which is divided into twelve steps of 
equal value. It would be impossible to 
standardize this ‘‘smallest interval’ which 
would vary with each voice. Ifthe “interval“ 
graph is to show the regional ‘‘spread”’ or 


1 Redfield, John, ‘‘Music: A Science and an 
Art’, published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1928, 307—xviii. This author points out (p. 68), 
that the music of all countries has always employed 
the octave relationship as a scale and that these 
musical scales are always divided into suitable 
intervals. No evidence or authority is given for 
this conclusion but if true, it is a remarkable 
finding. This would be true for Siamese and 
Javanese music. It agrees with von Hornbostel’s 
views referred to in footnote 4 p. 57. 





“scatter” of a voice, it must be based on that 
sized unit which will detect this voice 
tendency. Too fine a unit will produce a 
xough, distorted graph which will be difficult 
to interpret. This point is discussed further 
in connecton with Graph 3, page 60. 

In answer to question two, it may be 
stated briefly that the task of determining 
the smallest interval present in a voice, 
should we need such information, would be 
neither stupendous nor unusually difficult, 
using objective methods of sound-wave 
photography. The smallest number of 
vibrations per second is read from a film 
just as easily and accurately as a much 
larger number. 

In answer to question three it will be well 
to illustrate further what is meant by saying 
that the interval is not an artificial concept 
but an empirical one. This statement is 
illustrated and verified both in Metfessel’s 
work on Negro singing, and in the present 
interval analysis. The units necessary to 
make an interval analysis either in music or 
speech are determined by the type of graph- 
curve (the graphed line of the pattern 
notation). METFESSEL (8, p. 34) based his 
interval measures upon all general levels of 
the graph-curve which were .10 to .I5 
seconds or longer. The term “‘level’’ included 
all curves having not more than .5 of a tone 
variation within the time limits just stated. 
The average frequency or pitch of a general 
“‘level’’ was considered as the pitch heard. 

Thus far, we have dealt largely with the 
theoretical concept of the interval and its 
application to the analysis of musical sounds. 


The next step is to show how, in the analysis | 


of this Indian speaking voice, the interval 
concept reveals voice characteristics which 
have been variously termed as “spread”, 

” “tegional spread’, “‘pitch levels”, 


“‘scatter’’, 
etc. The graphs which we will consider 


illustrate what is meant by saying the size | 


of the interval unit depends upon the type of 
graph-curve which is being analyzed. 
In determining the units suitable for an 
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interval study of this Indian voice, several 
characteristics of the graph-curve were taken 
into consideration. The speaking voice of 
the Indian is characterized by a large number 
of sudden intonations! and a comparatively 
small number of sustained tones or ‘‘levels’’. 
There were very few levels with .I0 to .15 
seconds duration. The average time for 
all ‘divisions’? was only .126 seconds. The 
longest of these divisions was .72 seconds, 
found in git na yé wi, in the seventh and 
eighth seconds of the pattern-notation graph- 
curves on page 52. 

In view of these facts, the unit of time 
selected in order to bring out interval 
regions was determined empirically to be .05 
seconds duration for this particular record. 
To take a larger unit would narrow the 
number of cases to the point of unreliability. 
Furthermore, it actually produced clusterings 
about the points on a scale. A “‘level’’ for 
this phonograph record was defined as 
including not more than .2 of a tone variation. 
Instances of such levels may be found in the 
pattern-notation as follows: 


in second 146, ka wa 
» 9» 156, & (with wé) .15 ,, 


oo) gyi fia a 20: 
” ” 163, we 5 ”» 
1% Soy; whee Be 5, 


Since the units of pitch on the strobo- 
photographic film are in tenths of a tone, the 
intervals were first measured in such units 
with results as shown in Graph 3, page 60. 
The roughness of this graph indicated that 
perhaps too fine a unit had been used. A 
second interval analysis was made using a 


1 “TIntonations” is a term used by phoneticians 
to denote what are commonly called “‘inflections’’. 

2 “Divisions”. refers to all parts of the film in 
which some vibration of the light was apparent, 
indicating that the vocal cords were in vibration. 
These divisions may be syllables or, where there 
is sustained intonation, unbroken phrases. 





grosser unit of .2 of a tone®. The results are 
shown in Graph 4, page 61. 

The two graphs reveal practically the same 
facts, but Graph 4 smoothes out the irregu- 
larities within a region itself. To look at 
Graph 4, two gross groupings are at first 
evident. The one centers about E, and the 
other has A at its approximate center. 
Within these gross groups, inspection of 
Graph 4 will reveal a regional concentration 
of tones at C (slight); C#; D; .1 of a tone 
above D#; E; .1 of a tone below F; .1 of a 
tone below F#; .1 of a tone below G; very 
little concentration at G#; but a decided 
grouping beginning .2 of a tone above G# 
and including .1 of a tone above A. A# 
and B both have slight concentrations. 
Although the coincidence is not exact, it 
would seem that the regional groupings 
gravitate toward the theoretical even tem- 
pered scale. 

The deviations here noted from the semi- 
tones on the even tempered scale may be of 
the same deviation magnitude as the true 
scale points are from the points on the even 
tempered scale. These statements are to be 
considered only as comments. Conclusions 
concerning the nature of the scale used in 
Tlingit Indian speech as a whole will await 
more record analyses. The thing here evident 
is that some sort of a scale structure is in this 
speech, and that it can be objectively mea- 
sured. The fact that there is a tendency for 
this Indian voice to use an eleven or twelve 
note scale is significant. If this speech did 
not have any uniform tonal characteristics, 
we should find no groupings on the interval 
graph. Instead, the notes would be distri- 
buted in a haphazard fashion. 

The possibilities of this objective treat- 
ment of intervals with reference to tone- 
language are evident. It is commonly known 


3 See Univ. of Iowa Studies in Psychol., 1930, 
Vol. 14, “A Strobophotographic Analysis of a 
Tlingit Indian’s Speech’, for an account of the 


| device used to make these readings. 
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Pitch level analysis in .1 tone units 


that in a tone-language a particular pitch 
level in a given voice conveys a different 
meaning to a sound than if that sound were 
intoned on another level. In a tone- 
language, therefore, we should expect theo- 
tetically to find two or three prominent 
regions for a given speaker. In this Indian 





Table 1. For Graph 3, p. 60, showing 
number of cases or “‘levels’’ occurring at each step 


(in tenths of a tone) on the musical scale. Average 


levels of .1 tone units. 


Cc all, ri 
o I 
o 2 
T 6 
° 4 
B ~ Oo E a8 
0 2 
I 8 
° 2 
o 2 
Aft -1 DH — 3 
I I 
I 3 
2 5 
5 4 
A — I D —2 
7 2 
8 5 
4 2 
3 3 
7“ s —_— 9s 
oO I 
3 I 
2 oO 
2 fe) 
G —2 < —o 
4 o 
2 I 
re) fe) 
3 x 
Ft — 2 B —o 
6 oO 
4 o 
° I 
I o 
F — 3 Aft -—o 


Total number equals 143. 


voice, although there are two gross regions, 
we find regions within regions. A larger 
number of cases will be necessary before any 
definite conclusions can be made. 
Intonations. In the third, or intonation 
part of the analysis, all the parts of the 
graph-curve not included in the interval 
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Table 2. For Graph 4, p. 61, showing 
C “ number of cases or “levels” occurring at each step 
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Pitch level analysis in .2 tone units 


analysis were included. This plan was used 
by METFESSEL (8, page 35), whom we quote 
as follows: ‘‘All the slides and swirls will be 
called ‘intonations’, following the termino- 
logy of the phoneticians!. Metfessel’s study 


1 Reference is made to Jones, D., ‘‘An Outline of 
English Phonetics’, G. E. Stechert and Co., 





New York, 1922. 


(in tenths of a tone) on the musical scale. Average 
levels of .2 tone units. 


Cc _ F = 


° (4) 
° 8 
° 6 
° 7 
1 6 
B — 1 E — 9 
fo) 8 
fe) 8 
2 6 
I Io 
At -—2 Dt —7 
I 2 
2 7 
a 3 
8 4 
A — 6 D —- 7 
9 4 
9 4 
9 4 
5 3 
Ge -3 cg -9 
2 2 
2 2 
4 oO 
4 I 
G — 5 Cc — I 
6 I 
re) ° 
I oO 
4 ° 
FE —- 3 B —o 
6 re) 
5 oO 
2 re) 
4 o 
F —4 At —o 


Total number equals 240. 


of intonations included four forms: rising, 
falling, circumflex, and inverted circumflex 
forms. [Illustrations of these four forms, 
together with the “balanced” circumflex 
which we have added, are cited in Tables 3, 
4, and 5, page 66. 

With respect to the use of these five forms 
of intonations, we have classified them under 
three heads: ‘‘attack’’, ‘‘release’’, and ‘“‘free”’ 
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Fraction of a tone 
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Graph 5 
Showing number of times various extents of rising intonation were used. 


intonations!. The terms “attack” and | releases a “level” or sustained tone. How- 
“release’’ usually refer to intonations with | ever, in the analysis of this Indian voice, 
which the speaker or singer attacks or | it was decided to consider the attacks and 
teleases of film ‘divisions’ rather than 
“levels”. This plan was advisable in a 
preliminary analysis since it simplifies the 


1 When the graph-curve of a film “‘division” did 
not contain a “‘level’”’ the intonation was termed 
‘‘free’”’, 
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Graphs 7 and 8 
Showing number of times various extents of intonation were used in rising and falling segments 
of circumflex speech. 


approach by eliminating temporarily the 
transitional uses of these forms, often occur- 
ting between levels. These transitional in- 
tonations constitute material for further 
research. Since there are only 240 “‘levels”’ 
as compared to 443 “‘divisions” on the film, 
we secured a more representative picture of 


TSI x 
175 2.00 2.25 2.50 345 on 3.26 3.60 





395 4.09 tas 


the ‘‘attack’’ and “‘release’’ tendencies of 
this voice by considering divisions rather 


than levels. 


In this intonational analysis, it was de- 


cided to determine first whether or not there 
were any certain well-defined tendencies as 


to the extent or range of intonations used. 
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Showing number of times various extents of 
intonation were used in rising and falling segments 
of inverted circumflex speech. 





Rising segment 
weeeee Falling segment 


These were measured in tenths of a tone as 
graduated on the strobophotographic film.1 
A six-fold classification was used which 
included: 
rising intonations 
falling intonations 
rising intonations in circumflex 
falling intonations in circumflex 
tising intonations in inverted 
circumflex 
falling intonations in inverted 
circumflex. 


These rises and falls of intonation were 
studied irrespective of whether they occurred 
in attack, release, transition, or in free in- 
tonations. They were measured in tenths of 
a tone, and plotted in frequency graphs, 
using .25 of a tone as the class interval. 
Graphs 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and Io, pages 62—65, 
show the results of this analysis. The 
tendency in extent of intonation is uniform 
with surprising exactness. This uniformity 


1 Further analysis of intonations should take 
into account the time values or duration of thé 
intonations. 


5 


exists regardless of the direction of the in- 
tonation; whether it is used in attack, 
release, transition, or in free intonation; and 
regardless of the form in which the intonation 
occurs. In every graph, the speaker shows a 
tendency to use an intonation between a 
quarter and a half-step in extent. To what 
extent this trait is characteristic of speech in 
general, or of groups or individuals in partic- 
ular, remains to be determined by further 
research. 

In the second part of the intonational 
analysis, a study was made of the frequency 
of recurrence and use of the five intonational 
forms. Transitional forms were omitted. 
These forms were counted, measured, and 
classified as ‘‘attacks’’, ‘‘releases’’, or ‘‘free’’ 
intonations. Tables 3, 4, and 5, page 66, 
show the results. 

In 103 “‘attacks’, the speaker used a 
rising intonation seventy-four times; a 
falling intonation twenty-one times; a cir- 
cumflex, four; inverted circumflex, twice; 
and the balanced circumflex twice. Examp- 
les are cited in the tables by both syllable and 
second of time in which they occur in the 
pattern-notation charts. 

In 100 ‘‘releases’, the falling intonation 
was used eighty-three times; the rising 
intonation, five; the circumflex, eight; the 
inverted circumflex, twice; and the balanced 
circumflex, twice. The tabulated number of 
attacks and releases do not agree since a 
“division” may be attacked or released with 
a “level” intonation. These “‘levels’’ have 
already been classified under the interval 
analysis. Further research should be made 
to account for this “level” type of attack and 
release, both in speaking and singing. 

When the graph-curve did not contain a 
“‘level’” it was termed ‘‘free’’. Table 5 gives 
the results for the free intonations. Of the 
206 free intonations classified, the falling 
intonation occurs 108 times, ranging in extent 
from .2 of a tone to 3.00 tones, and averaging 
1.06 tones for each intonation. The circum- 
| flex was used 67 times in free intonation. 
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Balanced Inverted Rising Falling 
Circumflex Circumflex Circumflex Intonation Intonation 
Table 3 N=2 N=2 N=4 N= 74 N = 21 
Attacks: R = .03-I.00 tones R = .04-1.50 R= 0.30-1.20 R = 0.20-2.30 R = .20-1.3 
Av. = 0.65 tones Av. = .085 Av. = .60 Ave. = .73 Av. = .57 
Ex. Sec. 1, Gi Sec. 146, t’i Sec. 203, x Sec. 56, x0 Sec. 59, a 
yax in ni 
Table 4 Na ¢ N= 2 N=8 N= 5 N = 83 
Releases : R = .30-I.00 * R = .50-1.30 R= .50-3.20 R = .20~-4.00 
Av. = .65 Av. = .30 Av. = .95 Av. = .96 Av. = 1.04 
Ex. Sec. 110 ya Sec. 84 yik Sec. 202 Wé Sec. 52, yat Sec. 2 ui 
Table 5 N=9 N= 14 N = 67 N= N = 108 
Free R = .60-2.40 = .03-1.7 R = .30-3.60 R= .40-2.10 R = .20-3.00 
Intonations: Av. = 1.11 Av. = .83 Av. = 1.08 Av. = 1.10 Av. = 1.06 
Ex. Sec. 104, L@& Sec. 5, ka Sec. 6, yé Sec. 48, git Sec. 3, di 


*Each case equals .3 tone 


Legend: 


Tables 3, 4, and 5 illustrate the frequency of recurrence and use of the five intonational forms 


N = number of cases 

R = range in tenths of a tone 

Av. = average extent in tenths of a tone 

Ex. = example, located by seconds, and syllables as shown in pattern notatiou, pp. 52—55 


Iwi 


Before stating the conclusions drawn from 
this study it will be well to outline the 
conclusions of Merry (5) in his work with 
~~ trained speakers. Merry found that: 

“Speech sounds occur on different pitch 
levels.” 

2. ‘Speech scunds tend to be spoken in a 


| No attempt was made in this study of the 
Tlingit Indian voice to deal with the corre- 
lation of thought and expression as Merry did, 
(see his conclusions 4 and 5). An objective 
study of sound-wave intensity, Merry’s third 
conclusion, must await the invention of 
necessary apparatus and technique. 





circumflex form.” 


“Accent and intensity emphasis tend to | 


be accompanied by a raise of pitch of 
the vowel or word higher than the 
pitch of the unaccented syllables or 
unemphasized words.”’ 


. “Highly emotional thought seems to 


permit of most effective expression 
through a wide range of pitch while 
expository thought permits of effective 





expression through a narrow range of | 


pitch.” 


flection tends to suggest repulsion; 
with a rising inflection, attraction.”’ 


. “Thought completed with a falling in- | 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The following conclusions are drawn from 


this study of the Tlingit Indian’s speech: 


1. The speech sounds in this Tlingit Indian 


voice, as shown by an examination of 
Graph 4, page 61, occur on different 
pitch levels. Although there were only 
240 intonational ‘‘levels’”, representing 
only 18 seconds of speaking time, these 
levels tend to present regional clusters 
as follows; a level might be considered 
to exist clustered about C#-D; another, 
about D#-F# and clustered about E; 
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and a third, G-A, clustered about .2 of a 
tone below A. A still grosser concept of 
pitch levels might divide the graph into 
two, with a division between F# and G, 
with clusters around E and A. 

2. The speech sounds in this Indian voice 
tend to be spoken in some type of 
circumflex form. Of the 370 graph- 
curves in the strobophotographic film, 
226 were circumflex in their general 
form.! 

3. The intonations in this Indian’s speech 
were of such short duration that it was 
impossible to factor out a vibrato or 
any other vocal pulsation. 

4. This voice used a pitch range extending 
from B, 122.07 d. v. to C, 258.65 d. v. 
No attempt was made in this study to 
determine the significance of this range. 

5. A comparison of falling and rising in- 
tonations in this Indian voice shows the 
former to be outstanding in “releases” 
and “free” intonations. In 100 releases 
the falling intonation occurs 83 times. 
In 116 free intonations of either rising 
or falling direction, the latter is used 
108 times. In classifying the ‘‘attacks’’, 
however, the rising intonation is predo- 
minant. In 103 attacks the rising in- 
tonation occurs 74 times. 

6. This Tlingit voice showed a marked 
tendency to use intonations ranging in 
extent from a quarter to a half-step on 
the musical scale. The extent of in- 
tonation was measured in tenths of a 
tone and plotted in frequency graphs 
(Graphs 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, pp.62—65). 


1 METFESSEL, (8) studied the circumflex both, in 
Negro singing and in Bryan’s ‘Immortality’. He 
states, (p. 127), ‘‘certain fast and narrow circum- 
flexes are on the border line between notes and 
intonations”. This means that a circumflex has 
both the effects of a note, and an intonation, 
giving it more freedom and pitch variability. 
Further research will establish the similarities and 
differences which exist among Negro, Indian and 
White in the use of the circumflex in speech. 


5° 





These graphs revealed a uniformity in 
extent of intonation which existed re- 
gardless of direction (rising or falling) 
use (attack, release, transition, or free) ; 
and regardless of the form (circumflex, 
inverted circumflex, etc.) in which the 
intonations occurred. 
The conclusions just made are drawn from 
a preliminary and partial analysis of the 
strobophotographic film. In the entire 
phonograph record there are only 56 seconds 
of speaking time, hence we must consider 
this study as only preliminary to further 
analysis. The apparatus, technique, and 
methods used in this study will enable 
investigators to continue with a more in- 
tensive study of this and other phonograph 
records of primitive speech. 
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P. W. Schmidt. Wien (Vienne), 1928, pp. 63 — 66. 

HAEBERLIN, HERMAN: See Boas. 

HaILe, Fr. BERARD, O. F. M.: A Manual of 
Navaho Grammar, arranged by ............+- 
of the Cincinnati Province of St. John the 
Baptist. St. Michael’s Arizona, 1926—1927. 
in- 8°. — pp. 324. 
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HALLOWELL, A. IRVING: Recent changes in the 
Kinship terminology of the St. Francis Abenaki. 
Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli 
Americanisti. Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. II, 
Pp. 97—145. Roma, 1928. 

Harcourt, R. et M. d’: La Musique des Incas et 
ses survivances. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste, 
Paul Geuthner. 1925. pp. 575. 

HARRINGTON, JOHN P.: Vocabulary of the Kiowa 
Language. Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of 
Ethnology. Bulletin 84, p. 255. Washington, 1928. 

— and HELEN H. RoseErts: Picuris Children’s 
Stories with Texts and Songs. 43rd. Annual 
Rep. of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
1925—1926, pp. 289—447. Washington, 1928. 

HERZOG, GEORGE: The Yuman Musical Style. 
The Journal of American Folk-Lore. Vol. 41. 
No. 160. April—Juni, 1928, pp. 183—231. 
New York, February, 1929. 

HESTERMANN, FERDINAND: Die Linguistik Siid- 
amerikas, besonders in Deutschland, von der 
ersten Xingi- bis zur letzten Orinoko-Expedi- 
tion. Folia Ethno-Glossica. Band III, pp. 1—4. 
Hamburg, 1927. 

— Eine Umfrage nach dem Yagan (Y4mana)- 
Lexikon von Thomas Bridges. Folia Ethno- 
Glossica. Band III, pp. 5—7. Hamburg, 1927. 

Hewirt, J. N. B.: Iroquoian Cosmology. Second 
Part with Introduction and Notes. 43rd. Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
1925—1926, pp. 449—819. Washington, 1928. 

HUNZIKER, JUAN FEDERICO: Vocabulario y fra- 
seario Genaken (Puelche). Reunidos por ...... 
en 1864. Publicalos Félix F. Outes. Precedidos 
de una introduccién y ordenados alfabética y 
sistematicamente. Revista del Museo de La 
Plata. Tomo XXXI, pp. 261—297. Buenos 
Aires, Abril ro de 1928. 

— Un Texto A6niikiin’k (Patagén Meridional). 
Para incitar alacaza. Obtenido por .......... 
en 1861. Publicalo Félix F. Outes. Precedido de 
una introduccién y notas aclaratorias. Revista 
del Museo de La Plata. Tomo XXXI, pp. 353 
a 369. Buenos Aires, Agosto 16 de 1928. 

IMBELLONI J.: L’Idioma Kichua nel sistema lin- 
guistico dell’ Oceano Pacifico. Atti del XXII 
Congresso Internazionale degli Americanisti. 
Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. IL pp. 495—509. 
Roma, 1928. ; 

— La premiére chaine isoglossématique océano- 
américaine, Le nom des haches lithiques. 
Festschrift. Publication d’Hommage offerte au 
P. W. Schmidt. Wien (Vienne), 1928, pp. 
324 — 335. 

JAHN, ALFREDO: Los Aborigenes del Occidente de 


Venezuela. Su Historia, Etnografia y Afinidades 


Lingiiisticas. Caracas, 1927. 





JENNES D.: Notes on the Phonology of the Eskimo 
Dialect of Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. Inter- 
national Journal of American Linguistics. 
Volume 4, Number 2—4, pp. 168—180. New 
York, 1927. 

JENNES D.: Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Western Eskimo Dialects. (Volume XV: Eskimo 
Language and Technology). Report of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913—1918. Otta- 
wa, 1928. 

JESUIT FATHERS: Lakota Wocekiye na Olowan 
Wowapi-Sioux Indian Prayer and Hymn Book. 
With an Appendix of English Prayers and 
Hymns by the .......... of St. Francis Mission 
St. Francis, South Dakota (St. Louis, Mo. 
Centra] Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America, 1927). 

KNIFFEN, FRED B.: Achomawi Geography. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Vol. 23. No. 5, 
Pp. 297—332. Berkeley, 1928. 

KocH-GRUNBERG, THEODOR: Vom Roroima zum 
Orinoco. Ergebnisse einer Reise in Nordbrasilien 
und Venezuela in den Jahren 1911—1913. 
Vierter Band: Sprachen. Mit einer Karte. 
Verlag Strecker & Schréder in Stuttgart, 1928. 
4°. — XII—357 pp. 

KOPPELMANN, DR.: Die Sprachen als Symptom der 
Kulturstufe. Anthropos Band XXI, pp. 595— 
614 (1926); Band XXII, pp. 125—141. St. 
Gabriel-Médling, 1927. 

KOpPERS, WILHELM: Die fiinf Dialekte in der 
Sprache der Yamana auf Feuerland. Anthropos. 
Band XXII, pp. 466—476. St. Gabriel-Médling, 
1927. 

- Where is the manuscript of the final version of 
the great Yamana (Yaghan) dictionary compiled 
by Th. Bridge. South American Missionary 
Magazine. July, pp. 71—74. London, 1927. 

— Das groBe Lexikon der Yamana-Sprache von 
Th. Bridges. Anthropos. Band XXIII. Heft 1, 2, 
Pp. 324—327. St. Gabriel-Médling, 1928. 

KROEBER, A. L.: Law of the Yurok Indians. Atti 
del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli Ameri- 
canisti. Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. II, 
pp. 511—516. Roma, 1928. 

LA FaRGE, OLIVER: I. Composition and Use of the 
Linguistic Lists. — II. The Popoluca Language 
of San Martin Pajapan, Ver.(acruz). — III. Com- 
parative Wordlists: Yocotan, Chontal, Tzeltal, 
Chaneabal, Jacalteca. — IV. Yocotan Grammar. 
— V. Yocotan Texts. — VI. Tzeltal Texts. 
Appendices. Tribes and Temples. A record 
of the Expedition to Middle America conducted 
by the Tulane University of Louisiana in 
1925. Vol. II, pp. 453—504. New Orleans, La., 
1927. 
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LA FLECHE, FRANCIS: The Osage Tribe: Two 
Versions of the Child-naming Rite. Forty- 
Third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 1925—1926, pp. 23—164. Washing- 
ton, 1928. 

LAIDLAW, GEORGE E.: Ojibwa Myths and Tales. 
35th Annual Archaeolog. Report. 1924—1925, 
pp. 34—81. Toronto, 1927. 

LEHMANN, WALTER: Ergebnisse einer mit Unter- 
stiitzung der Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen 
Wissenschaft in den Jahren 1925—1926 aus- 
gefiihrten Forschungsreise nach Mexiko und 
Guatemala. Anthropos, Band XXIII. Heft 5, 6, 
pp. 749-791. St. Gabriel-Médling, 1928. 
(Textaufnahmen in Mixe). 

LEHMANN-NITSCHE, ROBERTO: Mitologia Centro- 
americana. Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e 
Historia. Afio III. Tomo III. Numero 4, pp. 
413—416. Guatemala, 1927. 

Tema: Huracan-Tezcatlipdca. 

— Le Mot “Gaucho”. Son Origine gitane. Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes de Paris. N. S. 
Tome XX, pp. 103—105. Paris, 1928. 

LEMUS, Josk ARCHILA: Etimologias y Origen 
Primitivo. See ‘‘capitulo II in Monografia del 
Departamento de Zacapa. Escrita por ........ 
Director de la Academia Particular de Estudios 
Primarios de Zacapa. Guatemala, C. A., 
Mayo de 1928, pp. 19-22. See also Indian 
names of trees, animals, and so on, pp. 51—6z. 

LENZ, RODOLFO: Problemas del Diccionario Caste- 
llano en América. Studium. ter Afio. No. 3. 
Diciembre 1926—Enero 1927. Santiago de 
Chile. 

— El Papiamento, la Lengua Criolla de Curacao 
(la Gramatica mds sencilla). Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile. 1 Trimestre, de 1927, 
pp. 287— 327; 2°. Trimestre de 1927, pp. 365— 
412; 4°. Trimestre de 1927, pp. 889—989 (see 
also Afio IV, pp. 697—768; 1021—1090). 
Santiago de Chile, 1927. 

LowIeE, R. H.: see: Gifford, W. 

Martin, JUAN L.: Sobre el Dialecto Cubano y el 
Origen de las Razas Americanas. Revista 
Bimestre Cubana. Editada por la Sociedad 
Econédmica de Amigos del Pais. Vol. XXII. 
Enero—Febrero, 1927. Num. 1, pp. 43—62. 
Habana, 1927. 

MAYER DURLACH, THERESA: The relationship 
Systems of the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian. 
Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society. Volume XI. Published by the American 
Ethnological Society, New York, 1928. 8° — 

5 877. 
MEDINA, JOs& ToriBIo: Los Americanismos del 


Diccionario de la Real Academia Espaiiola. | 





Anales de la Universidad de Chile. 2a. serie, 
2°, Trimestre de 1927, pp. 575—610. Santiago 
de Chile, 1927. 

MICHELSON, TRUMAN: Contribution to Fox Ethno- 
logy. Smithsonian Institution. Bulletin 85, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. V—168. 
(Fox texts, English translations; grammatical 
Notes; lists of verbal stems; some translations 
without original texts). Washington, 1927. 

— Rev. Skinner’s Mascoutens or Prairie Potawa- 
tomi. The American Anthropologist. N. S. Vol. 
29, Pp. 134—135. 1927. 

— Contribution to Fox Ethnology. Smithsonian 
Institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin 85. Washington, 1927, pp. 168. 

— Fox Linguistic Note. Meinhof Festschrift, 
pp. 403—408. Hamburg, 1927. 

— Notes on the Buffalo-Head Dance of the 
Thunder Gens of the Fox Indians. Smithsonian 
Institution. Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin 87. Washington, 1928. 

MULLER, P. FRANZ: Drogen und Medikamente der 
Guarani (-Mbya, Pai und Chiripd) Indianer im 
éstlichen Waldgebiete von Paraguay. Festschrift. 
Publication d’Hommage offerte au P. W. 
Schmidt. Wien (Vienne), 1928, pp. 501—514. 

— Folkloristische Texte der Guaran{-Indianer, 
Phénix, pp. 183—187. Buenos Aires, 1928. 

NELE, UIPELEL: Cuaderno de Copia de las Cosas 
Interesantes; in Picture-Writings and other 
Documents by Nele, paramount chief of the 
Cuna Indians, and Ruben Perez Kantule, his 
secretary. Published by Erland Nordenskidld. 
Goteborg, 1928. Elanders Boktryckeri Aktie- 


bolag. 
(Comparative ethnographical studies. 7. 
Part I.) oh 


NIMUENDAJU, K uRt: Wortliste der Sipdia-Sprache. 
Anthropos. Band XXIII. Heft 5, 6, pp. 821— 
850. St. Gabriel-Médling, 1928 (SchluB folgt). 

NORDENSKIOLD, ERLAND: see: Nele. 

OEHL,, WILHELM: Elementar-parallele Verwandte 
zu indogermanisch ped/pod “‘FuB” = franz. 
patte ‘“‘Pfote’, ‘“Fu8’ = deutsch Pfote. 
Festschrift. Publication d’Hommage offerte au 
P. W. Schmidt. Wien (Vienne), 1928, pp. 93— 
105. 

OLEA, P. BONIFACIO MA. DE: Ensayo Gramatical 


del Dialecto de los Indios Guaratinos. Com- 
putas! sor el! BoP i siscce... ., OQ. Msi 
misionero apostdlico del Caroni. Caracas, 


Imprenta Gutenberg, 1928. 8vo.-XII—432 pp. 
Con un mapa del ‘‘Territorio Delta Amacuro”, 
OUTES, Fé11x F.: Sobre el Idioma de los Yamana 
de Wulaia (Isla Navarino). Materiales reunidos 
por el misionero Rau con anterioridad a 1866. 
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Publicalos, con una introduccién, ordenados 
alfabética y sistematicamente y acompaiiados 
de una bibliografia del Yamana 
Revista del Museo de La Plata. Tomo XXX, 
pp. 1—47. Buenos Aires, 1926—1927. 

OvtTES, FELIx F.: Datos sobre la Ergologia y el 
Idioma de los Yamana de Wulaia (Isla Navarino) 
reunidos por el misionero R. R. Rau, con anterior- 
idad a 1866 y anotados por don Jorge Claraz. Pub- 
licalos ordenados alfabética y sistemdticamente, 
con una introduccién y notas ......... Revista 
del Museo de La Plata. Tomo XXX, pp. 49—77, 
Buenos Aires, 1926—1927. 

— See: Schmid, Tedfilo F. — Hunziker, Juan 
Federico. 

PALAVECINO, ENRIQUE: Glosario comparado Kiéua- 
Maori. Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale 
degli Americanisti, Roma, Settembre, 1926. 
Vol. II, pp. 517—525. Roma, 1928. 

Parsons, Dr. Erste CLEws: Spirit Cult in Hayti. 
Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris. N. S. Tome XX, pp. 157—179. Paris, 
1928. 

“African languages in America”, see pp. 160, 
161— 163, 166—167. 

PENARD, ARTHUR P.: see Penard, Thomas E. 

PENARD, THOMAS E., and ARTHUR P. PENARD: 
Popular Beliefs pertaining to certain places 
in Surinam. De West-Indische Gids. Tiende 
Jaargang. No. 1. Mei 1928, pp. 17—33. S’Gra- 
venhage, 1928. (Arawak terminology with 
etymologies). 

PEREZ KANTULE, RUBEN: see: Nele. 

Preuss, K. Tu.: Forschungsreise zu den Kagaba- 
Indianern der Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta in 
Kolumbien. Anthropos. Band XXII, pp. 
66—79; 357—386. St. Gabriel-Médling, 1927. 
(See also Bd. XIX, XX and XXI). 

— Die Christusmythe und andere Sonnenmythen 
der Mexico. (Text, Ubersetzung und Er- 
lauterung). Festschrift. Publication d’Hommage 
offerte au P. W. Schmidt. Wien (Vienne), 1928, 
Pp. 570—582. 

READ, WILLIAM ALEXANDER: Louisiana place- 
names of Indian Origin. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Baton Rouge, La., University Bulletin. 
N. S. Vol. 19. No. 2, p. 84, 1927. 

REICHARD, GLADYS A.: Wiyot Grammar and 
Texts. University of California Publications in 


American Archaeology and Ethnology. Vol. 
XXII, pp. 1-215. 1925—1927. Berkeley, 
California. 


RICHTER, Dr. ELISE: Zigarre und andere Rauch- 
worter. Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale 
degli Americanistii Roma, Settembre, 1926. 
Vol. II, pp. 297—306. Roma, 1928. 

RIVET, P. et C. TASTEVIN: Les Dialectes Pano du 





haut Jurud et du haut Puris. 
Tome XXII, pp. 811-827. St. 
Médling, 1927. 

RIvET, Pauy: La Famille Linguistique Timote 
(Venezuela). International Journal of American 
Linguistics. Volume 4, Number 2—4, January, 
1927, pp. 137—167. New York, 1927. 

— Relations commerciales précolombiennes entre 
l’Océanie et l’Amérique. Festschrift. Publica- 
tion d’Hommage offerte au P. W. Schmidt. 
Wien (Vienne), 1928, pp. 583—609. 

— See also: Créqui-Montfort, G. de. 

ROBERTS, HELEN H.: see: Harrington, J. P. 

Ropas N., FLAvio: see: Villacorta. 

Sapir, EDWARD: A Summary Report of Field 
Work among the Hupa, Summer of 1927. 

The American Anthropologist. N. S. Vol. 
30. No. 2, pp. 359—361. Menasha, 1928. 

Scumip, TEO6FILO F.: Versiones al A6niikiin’k 
(Patag6én Meridional) de la Oracién Dominical 
y del Versiculo 8°, del salmo II adaptadas 

aI EE TBS ST oa en 1863. Publfcalas 

Precedidas de una introduccién 
y notas aclaratorias y criticas. Revista del 
Museo de La Plata. Tomo XXXTI, pp. 299—333. 
Buenos Aires, Mayo 28 de 1928. 

ScuMipT, P. WILHELM: see: Christian, V. 

Scumipt, WILHELM: Zur Genetivstellung als Aus- 
druck der geistigen Einstellung. Mitteilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
LVIII. Band. III. und IV. Heft, pp. 234—235. 
Wien, 1928. 

— Das linguistische Lebenswerk Dr. Th. Koch- 
Griinbergs. Atti del XXII Congresso Interna- 
zionale degli Americanisti. Roma, Settembre, 
1926. Vol. II, pp. 527—531. Roma, 1928. 

SCHULLER, RUDOLF: Las Misiones Catédlicas y el 
Estudio de las Lenguas Aborigenes. El Colom- 
biano, Agosto 26 de 1927. Medellin, Antioquia, 
Colombia. [Referente a ‘‘La Lengua Tuneba y 
sus Dialectos (Ensayo Gramatical). Por el 
P. H. J. Rochereau, Misionero Eudista. Im- 
prenta de la Diécesis. — Pamplona, Colombia, 
1920]. 

— El Nombre Panama. 


Anthropos. 
Gabriel- 


Una Observacién nece- 
saria sobre su _ Significado. International 
Journal of American Linguistics. Volume 4, 
Number 2—4, pp. 220—223. New York, 1927. 

— Two Unknown Prints of the Ts’‘ots’il Language 
A Maya-K’ité Dialect of Chiapas, Mexico, 
Bibliographical Note. International Journal of 
American Linguistics. Volume 4, Number 2—4, 
pp. 224—226. New York, 1927. 

— Noticia Lingiiistica. La Posici6n Etnolégica 
de los Indios de Talamanca, Costa Rica. El 
Maestro. Tomo I. No. 5, pp. 179—180. 15 de 
Enero, San de Costa Rica, 1927. 
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SCHULLER, RuDOLF: Las Lenguas Indigenas de 
Centro América. Con especial referencia a los 
Idiomas Aborigenes de Costa Rica. Estudio 
Rektieo por 2.5% '.'s0'« San José de Costa Rica. 
Imprenta Nacional, 1928. 4to.—pp. XVI—132. 

— Sobre el Significado de los nombres Panama 
y Chacra. Repertorio Americano. Tomo XVI. 
Num. 22, pp. 340—341. San José, Costa Rica, 
1928. 

— En Torno del Libro Popol Wuh. Nuestro 
Diario. Guatemala, Noviembre 13 de 1928. 

— Chapin, Canche, Cheles. Las Lenguas Indigenas 
y la Etimologia Popular. Nuestro Diario, 
Guatemala, Diciembre 5 de 1928. 

— Un Punto de Lingiiistica Nacional. Notable 
Trabajo de un misionero franciscano. El 
Tiempo, Guatemala, Febrero 6 de 1929. 

SCHULIZ-LORENTZEN: Dictionary of the West 
Greenland Eskimo Language. Meddelelser am 
Gronland. Vol. 69, p. 303 ff. Kopenhagen, 
1927. 

SILICEO PAUER, Paul: La Poblacién Indigena de 
Yalalag, Oaxaca. Con algunas notas sobre el 
Tsapoteca. Anthropos. Tomo XXII, pp. 45— 
65. St. Gabriel-Médling, 1927. 

SKINNER, ALANSON: Sauk Tales. The Journal of 
American Folk-Lore. Vol. 41. No. 159. January- 
March. 1928, pp. 147—171. New York; see 
especially pp. 156, 157, 164—165. 

Soza, EzEQUIEL: Contribucién al Estudio del 
Cackchi. Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e 
Historia de Guatemala. Tomo IV, Numero, 2, 
pp. 158—161. Guatemala, Diciembre de 1927. 

SPECK, FRANK G.: Some Eastern Cherokee Texts. 
International Journal of American Linguistics. 
Volume IV. Number 1, pp. 111—113. New York, 
1926. 

— Wawenock Myth Texts from Maine. 43rd. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 1925—1926, pp. 165—197. Wa- 
shington, 1928. 

— Native Tribes and Dialects of Connecticut. 
43rd. Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
1925—1926, pp. 199—287. Washington, 1928. 

STUCKEN, E.: Polynesisches Sprachgut in Amerika 
undin Sumer. Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Agyptischen Gesellschaft. Band 31, p. 127ff. 
Leipzig, 1927. 

TAGLIAVINI, CARLO: Osservazioni sul dialetto 
Shoshone de S. Luis Rey (alta California). Atti 
del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli Ameri- 
canistii Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. II, pp. 
539—549. Roma, 1928. 

— Di alcuni manoscritti riguardanti la lingua 
Chiquita conservati in biblioteche italiane. 
Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli 





Americanisti. Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. II, 
PP. 533—538. Roma, 1928. 

TASTEVIN, P. C.: Noms génériques de Cours d’eau 
dans l’Amérique Tropicale. Festschrift. Publi- 
cation d’Hommage offerte au P. W. Schmidt. 
Wien (Vienne), 1928, pp. 71I—725. 

TASTEVIN, C.: See: Rivet, Paul. 

TESCHAUER, CARLOS: Lista de vocabulos escolhidos 
entre los Caingang. Algo de Gramatica; in 
“Os Caingang ou Coroados no Rio Grande do 
Sul’. Boletim do Museu Nacional. Vol. III. 
No. 3, pp. 49-51; and pp. 51—52. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1927. 

THALBITZER, WILLIAM: Is there any connection 
between the Eskimo language and the Uralian? 
Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli 
Americanisti. Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. II, 
PP. 551—567. Roma, 1928. 

— The Cultic Deities of the Inuit (Eskimo). 
Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli 
Americanisti. Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. II, 
Pp. 367—393. Roma, 1928. 

THOMAS, ALFRED B.: An Eighteenth Century 
Comanche Document. The American Anthro- 
pologist. N. S. Vol. 31. April-June. No. 2, 
pp. 289—298. Menasha, 1929. 

TONELLI, D. ANTONIO: Alcune osservationi sulla 
sintassi della lingua degl’Indi Bororo-Orari del 
Matto Grosso. Atti del XXII Congresso In- 
ternazionali degli Americanisti. Roma, Set- 
tembre, 1926. Vol. II, pp. 569—585. Roma, 1928, 

— Il nome dei vivi e dei defunti(aroe) presso 
gl’Indi Orari (Bororo Orientali) del Matto 
Grosso. Festschrift. Publication d’Hommage 
offerte au P. W. Schmidt. Wien (Vienne), 1928, 
PP. 734—739- 

— Alcune Notizie sui Bdere e sugli Aroettawarare 
“medici-stregoni’’ degli indi Bororo-Orari del 
Matto Grosso. Atti del XXII Congresso Inter- 
nazionale degli Americanisti. Roma, Settembre 
1926. Vol. II, pp. 395—413. Roma, 1928. 

TROMBETTI, ALFREDO: Origine Asiatica delle 
lingue e popolazioni americane. Atti del XXII 
Congresso Internazionale degli Americanisti. 
Roma, Settembre, 1926. Vol. I. pp. 169—246. 
Roma, 1928. 

UHLENBECK, C. C.: Additional Blackfoot-Arapaho 
Comparisons. International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics. Volume 4, Number 2-4, 
pp. 227—228. New York, 1927. 

— A. Meillet et M. Cohen ‘“‘Les Langues du Monde”, 
par un groupe de linguistes sous la direction de 
susie Avec 18 carts linguistiques hors texte. 
(Collection Linguistique publiée par la Société 
Linguistique de Paris. XVI. Paris, 1924). 
International Journal of American Linguistics. 
Vol, IV. Number 1. pp. 114—116. New York, 
1927. 
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